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BOTANICAL INSTRUCTION FOR STUDENTS OF HOME 
ECONOMICS 


J. E. KIRKWOOD 


Professor of Botany in the State University of Montana 


The relation of plant life to human welfare is too obvious to merit 
comment. The appreciation of this relation, however, seems strangely 
inadequate in present schemes of education in which liberal culture is 
content to continue in ignorance of those things most intimately involved 
in our daily life and activities in all their relations. It is, therefore, 
with a distinct sense of gratification that we view the reorganization of 
courses in home economics at once broadening their field and enhancing 
their influence by making some practical botanical knowledge a fun- 
damental requirement. 

The course in botany for students of home economics at the State 
University of Montana aims at two things: first, instruction in the na- 
ture of the plant as an organism, with emphasis upon some of the lessons 
from the life of the plant which are of broadest import; second, the 
presentation of a body of information on the nature and sources of the 
most important products of the plant world. Following is a statement 
of the content of such a course in its general outlines. 

Following an introductory lecture on the fundamental properties of 
living matter as manifested in plant life, the course opens with a study 
of the leaf. Three functions are considered in this connection. Experi- 
ments are performed to demonstrate transpiration, respiration, and 
photosynthesis. The structure of the leaf and its relation to these func- 
tions is explained. Special emphasis is laid upon photosynthesis as the 
source of starch and sugar with a strong background in the lectures as 
to its cosmic importance. It is thought that the introduction, at the 
start, of a topic of such significance fixes at once the attention and in- 
terest of the student and claims the respect due to the subject. The 
role of water in plants, revealed in part by the phenomenon of transpira- 
tion, opens the way to a brief reference to the influence of moisture in 
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the distribution of vegetation, and, in connection with respiration, 
appears an opportunity to point out the ultimate likeness and meaning 
of the function in all living organisms. 

The study of roots furnishes an introduction to the study of absorption 
and the osmotic forces involved. It also opens up the subject of the 
subterranean parts of plants as storage and propagative organs and 
leads to the consideration of the soil as the source of certain constituents 
of the plant body. 

The stem is considered mainly in its structural aspects and modifica- 
tions. The differentiation of its tissues and their identification as a 
basis for future treatment of textiles and other products furnishes the 
principal motive, with the function of storage of various materials as 
secondary. Here also may be presented certain forms of vegetative 
propagation and the horticultural practices of cutting and grafting. 

Seeds and seedlings are treated as in the usual course in elementary 
botany. The microscopic examination of reserve foods such as starch, 
aleurone, oils, the recognition of various forms of starch grains, and the 
constitution of starch and other food materials are emphasized. As 
much time as can be spared at this point is devoted to the three main 
classes of foods, viz., proteins, carbohydrates, and fats, and the tests 
for their recognition. In connection with the seedling, enzymes and 
digestion are stressed especially in lectures and demonstrations. The 
morphology of the seed and the course of events in its development are 
touched lightly. 

The structure and functions of the floral organs convey the lessons of 
fertilization and reproduction. Some emphasis is laid upon cross and 
self-fertilization, the significance of variation and salient facts of natural 
and experimental evolution. Here is introduced the subject of plant 
breeding in its horticultural and utilitarian aspects. The extent to 
which the improvement of field, garden, and orchard crops has been 
conducted and a glimpse of the methods employed are always of interest 
and the information is usually received by students as revealing an 
eminently practical and obviously valuable field of human endeavor. 

As a conclusion of Part I the mode of classification of plants is briefly 
presented. Here is discussed the meaning of orders, families, genera and 
species and an effort is made to convey some conception of the basic 
principles involved in the distinctions of the various taxonomic ranks. 
This treatment also furnishes the introduction to Part II, which con- 
siders the economic plants largely from the standpoint of their family 
relationships. 
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In discussing the economically important families, their botanical 
characters are presented first. No effort is made in this course to em- 
phasize generic and specific distinctions, but the significant marks by 
which the family is recognized and the structural features, tissues, or 
organs involved in the product are deemed worthy of special considera- 
tion. The geographic range and particular habitat features, especially 
of the important genera or species, also receive attention. With ref- 
erence to the economic aspects of each group, the following points are 
usually presented: (a) the economic significance of the product, (b) the 
most important properties to which the value of the product is due, 
(c) the methods of production and utilization, (d) the center of the 
world’s production, and (e) something of its history and development. 
Other features may be included as circumstances warrant. 

The study of the economic plants begins with the cereals. The struc- 
ture of the flower and development of the grain are traced in the wheat 
and maize only, but the more obvious distinctions between the ears of 
wheat, barley, rye, oats, rice, and sorghum are shown, with reference 
also to the seed, fodder, and broom sorghums and forage grasses. The 
primitive races of wheat are outlined and their relation to present day 
varieties considered. Attention is paid to the aleurone and starchy 
tissues of the grain, chemical composition and gluten content, practices 
in milling, and the relation of climate and agricultural practice to the 
quality of the flour. Similarly, maize and rice, their history and 
culture, the more important races, their composition and products 
are outlined. 

The palm family affords points of interest in connection with the 
production of food materials of various kinds, fats for cooking and 
butter substitutes, fibers and other articles. Nuts are also considered 
in their respective families, especially walnuts, hickories, chestnuts, and 
almonds. 

The larger fruits included are mainly those grown in north temperate 
latitudes, with the exception of the fig and date. The cultural methods 
employed, the earlier history and the more recent results of breeding 
and selection make this subject one of unusual interest. The various 
races of citrous, pomaceous and drupaceous fruits furnish good illustra- 
tive material for the study of horticultural genetics as well as important 
products from the economic standpoint. The smaller fruits, the berries 
commonly cultivated, including strawberries, blackberries, raspberries, 
currants, gooseberries, blue-berries, and cranberries, receive attention 
mainly from the botanical standpoint and family relationships. 
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In the pea family, in addition to the garden peas and beans, attention 
is directed to the soy bean and its numerous products. In the treat- 
ment of this and related leguminous groups much time may be spent if 
available, at the discretion of the instructor, but in a short course it 
seems best to abbreviate this topic in view of the claims of many other 
important subjects. 

The principal garden vegetables and savory herbs are considered under 
the four families, Cruciferae, Umbelliferae, Solanaceae and Labiatae. 
This should be extended to include the Cucurbitaceae and some others 
if time will permit. In connection with some of these groups reference 
is made to well-known weeds and cultivated flowers and the prevalence 
of indigenous species in the local flora. Here it is also convenient to 
point out the nature and properties of volatile oils and their relation 
to affairs other than the preparation of food. The family characters 
are so distinctive as to be easily presented and comprehended, and are 
the more important, being considered in relation to familiar objects. 

In the textiles, cotton and flax are the only subjects receiving much 
attention. In the case of cotton its history and distribution are con- 
sidered, and the production of the lint and its treatment. In addition 
to the textile products, reference is made to the manufacture of gun- 
cotton, collodion, vegetable silk, and other materials. Flax is followed 
from the field to the loom and the exact characters of the fiber presented 
in lecture and laboratory. The difference between seed flax and fiber 
flax is set forth and the geographic range of the latter presented both as 
to cultivation and manufacture. 

The production of sugar from cane, beets, and maple sap is followed 
through the process of its manufacture. The conditions attending the 
growth of cane and beets, the volume of the product and the climatic and 
other factors governing the crop are pointed out. Here also are em- 
phasized the botanical aspects of the subject in the relation of sugar 
to photosynthesis and the nutrition of the plant and the advancement 
in sugar content accomplished by selection. 

Beverage plants producing tea, coffee, and chocolate constitute another 
chapter in the course. The preparation of the market article and the 
significance of the various grades, the cultivation of the plants, their 
identification and the parts involved are regarded as important. This 
lesson furnishes a convenient point for a brief excursion on the subject 
of alkaloids. Here again is presented the relation of climate to the 
geographic distribution of the crop. 
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Although previous reference touched upon the subject of fats and 
oils, their great importance from the standpoint of various industries 
as well as their use as foods justifies a special period devoted to their 
study. The drying, semidrying, and non-drying oils for paints, var- 
nishes, salads, cooking, lubricating and the like, the consideration, 
briefly, of olives, cotton seed, peanuts, rape seed, china nuts, and castor 
oil seeds and various other sources of oils, all contribute to make this 
one of the most important topics of the course. Here may be considered 
the production of copra, and, if more convenient than elsewhere, the 
essential oils. 

Under gums are presented, chiefly rubber and guttapercha. The 
production of rubber in commercial quantities from several different 
plants and from at least two different tissues and its vast importance 
from the standpoint of utility and wealth render its discussion a matter 
of considerable importance. The development of the industry and its 
methods, the geographic sources of the raw rubber, the significance of 
the gum as a vegetable product, are treated as fully as time will allow. 

In a brief allusion to forest products, particularly of the United States, 
some siatistics are given as to the three main classes of materials, viz., 
lumber, pulp and paper, and distillation products. A brief discussion 
as to the manner of production and of the nature of the tissues and struc- 
tures involved, together with a list of the principal trees in the order of 
their importance, constitutes the main line of treatment. It is also 
considered desirable to point out the centers of production of the various 
commodities and as far as possible to indicate some of the distinguishing 
marks of the most important genera. 

Thus far the course has dealt only with the seed plants, which cer- 
tainly outclass all others in respect to their contributions to human 
needs. Nevertheless some time is profitably spent on the study of 
fermentative organisms, the bacteria and fungi. Most of this, however, 
is summarized in lectures. The main importance of the fungi consists 
not in any positive contribution but in what they subtract from the sum 
total of material wealth by destroying crops, foods, forests, and structural 
timbers. 

The time devoted to the course as above outlined is three months, 
with three lectures and two laboratory sessions per week. The first 
month is devoted to Part I, the second and third to Part II. The course 
is presented to freshmen without prerequisite. The writer feels that 
the time allotted is entirely too short for more than a superficial view 
of the subject. The aim, however, is more informational than discip- 
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linary and the effort is made to condense into the one term as large a 
body of fact as possible, as a basis for subsequent work on foods, tex- 
tiles, and other subjects in the curriculum of home economics. Never- 
theless, the desirability of attempting so much in so short a time may 
be questioned. 

No text-book adapted to such a course is available. For the first 
part reference is made to standard elementary texts; for the second, 
to government bulletins and monographs. Sargent’s “Plants and Their 
Uses” is very helpful, but contains much material not pertinent to our 
purpose and omits much that is needed. 

The laboratory work takes the form of exercises on the plants dis- 
cussed in the lecture, as far as such plants are available, i.e. the study of 
flowers, fruits, and other parts, identifying the families, and also a study 
of the particular tissues involved in the special products wherever 
practicable. Thus a study of the microscopic structure of the wheat 
kernel is required in connection with cereals, of bast fibers of flax and 
lint of cotton in connection with textiles, of the flower structure in the 
case of the mustard, carrot, and mint families. For the first part of 
the course the usual laboratory exercises for elementary instruction in 
botany are all that are required. 


FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED IN PLANNING THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF A CAFETERIA 


MARGARET A, PROCTOR 


Secretary for Cafeterias, National Board, ¥Y. W.C. A. 


The lure of the tea room as the royal road to success is appealing 
more forcefully than ever before to ambitious business women. Too 
many plunge into the undertaking without fully understanding the funda- 
mentals that govern the business, and without giving sufficient study 
to the problems that must be met. The satisfaction of being able to 
serve good, home-cooked food, with or without the altruistic aim of 
helping thereby to better the community, and, at the same time, making 
the project a financial success, is the ideal that inspires many efficient 
business women in undertaking a venture of this sort. They have a 
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preconceived idea of the type of restaurant with which they would like 
to be identified, but too often they fail to take into consideration the kind 
of food shop that will be best adapted to the actual needs of the com- 
munity and the importance of choosing the location carefully and study- 
ing the requirements of the potential clientele. 

This article attempts to outline the policy to be followed in making 
this decision, the methods to pursue in financing the undertaking, the 
importance of studying both the plan and adaptability of the equip- 
ment, together with some particulars in regard to the qualifications of 
the manager. 

A good food shop is an asset toward establishing the well-being of 
the community, and is undoubtedly a necessity from the health point 
of view. This is being constantly proved by the demonstrations that 
have been and are being successfully operated in many places. The 
numbers and types of food shops that will have to be provided to satisfy 
the local requirements have not yet been exhausted. The communities 
themselves are awake to the need for and value of good food as part of 
their daily program, but in order to decide whether or not a food shop 
should be established in a community, as well as the type that would 
seem to satisfy the demand, a survey of the community itself must 
first be made. The town must be studied from many angles to deter- 
mine: 

The area and arrangement of the business district. 

The transportation facilities. 

The type of restaurants already established. 

The proportion and groups of non-resident population. 

The necessity for a good eating establishment. 

The inclination or disinclination of the people to eat away from home, 
at noon especially. 

The custom of eating the noon meal down town as a regular practice. 

The number and location of the different factories or other commer- 
cial business houses in the community. 

The proportion of foreign-born employed. 

It is necessary to consider very carefully the question of area and 
arrangement of the business district. Scattered or concentrated shop- 
ping centers, natural interruptions, as hills, rivers, or railroad tracks, 
are subconscious but very vital points that will be reflected in the num- 
ber of patrons who can make use of a given center in a limited period of 
time. The available transportation facilities and their use are prime 
factors in determining the existing need and the choice of location. 
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For instance, if a street car line goes from one end of the town to the 
other, joining two outlying thoroughfares to the central business section, 
it will naturally draw people from the outlying districts to the center. 
If there are many traction lines the busy centers will be less congested 
but more numerous. The possibility of uniting them through such a 
common interest as a restaurant, depends upon their proximity to each 
other without such possible barriers as intervening railroad tracks. 
The local use of motor cars should be taken into consideration; the busi- 
ness people of some towns use their motors to go home for lunch. In 
certain towns their homes may even be within easy walking distance. 

The type of restaurants already established should give an indication 
of the kind of food that the public is either tolerating or demanding. 
The number of employed foreign-born people must be considered if 
they are the predominating group, for it will be necessary to satisfy 
their dietary customs which are more than personal idiosyncrasies. 
Another point that will be learned from the restaurants already estab- 
lished will be the number of meals provided each day and the hours of 
service, whether continuous or intermittent. The study will show that 
the meal hours are adjusted under one of the following arrangements: 
5 meals a week, 3 meals a day for 7 days, 2 meals a day for 7 days, 
3 meals a day for 6 days, 3 meals a day for 6 days and 2 meals a day on 
Sunday. The type of service represented in the first arrangement satis- 
fies the school group, for ten months only; the others meet the require- 
ments of the non-resident and tourist and employed groups. The pro- 
portion of non-resident employees will enter very largely into the de- 
termination of the number of patrons as long as the cafeteria is accep- 
table to them, suits their convenience. satisfies their hunger, stimulates 
their appetite, keeps up the standard of good food at a fair price. 

The class of workers patronizing the restaurant will determine some 
interesting points. If this group is professionally established on a 
good salary basis they will undoubtedly purchase an entire meal. If 
the group is drawn from the smaller departmental stores and from minor 
clerks whose salaries range around the living wage figure, the latter 
will demand only a supplementary meal, a hot dish or a cold dish, soup 
or a beverage, or ice cream. The combination of these two groups will 
legislate toward a general cafeteria where every type of individual may 
be satisfactorily served. 

The question of Sunday meals is in some localities a vital question. 
Theoretically it is quite a drawing card in some communities to have 
the privilege, which soon becomes a practice, of eating Sunday dinner 
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in arestaurant. It is well in this case to consider: the number of people 
in the community who are absolutely dependent for their sustenance on 
this restaurant; the number of out-of-town people who come in to church 
and are detained for afternoon meetings before renewing their homeward 
journey; the number of tourists who are in the community for sightsee- 
ing, when it is the town’s business to provide nourishment with the 
scenery. 

The town’s point of view, whether “it is done” or “it is not done,” 
will determine whether or not the establishment of a first class restaurant 
with good food at a reasonable price will entice people to stay downtown 
to eat, or prove of such service to them that it would be to their ad- 
vantage to remain downtown for their noon meal. The distribution 
in the community of a small card bearing the following request for in- 
formation to be signed by the recipient, is a preliminary step in deter- 
mining the feeling of the community for such a service. The card may 


read: 


Do you eat downtown at noon? At night? 
Would you patronize a cafeteria if one were established? 
Bee hs BI ITE no 5 k06:0tdeb bdeesscasease 


The number of signed cards returned will give a fair estimate of the 
possible number of patrons, and the information derived from the card 
will show the kind of groups that need and want this service. If the 
adult business group predominates the restaurant must be located in 
the business district. On the other hand, if the predominating group 
is composed of school children and teachers, the restaurant must naturally 
be located near the schools. 

When the information from the card has been studied and digested, 
the group that has been interested in making the survey can proceed 
with the organization. A committee is appointed to be known as the 
Board of Managers, whose business it will be to do the constructive 
planning of the project. Their first duty will be to plan the scheme 
for financing the undertaking. They will consult the business men of 
the community in order to secure their codperation and support before 
proceeding to make an investment. To finance the original project a 
stock company might be organized or shares might be issued at a mod- 
erate price and so put within the reach of the average young business 
man and woman. This method will operate to broaden the interest 
in the project and thereby strengthen the foundation of the enterprise 
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itself. The necessary amount may be secured by interesting one or 
more individuals in the project, who will be willing to advance the sum 
required to initiate the undertaking. The initial cost of the restaurant 
or cafeteria is not small, and the amount of reconstruction that has to 
be accomplished in rented quarters will make a variation in the sum to 
be secured. The amount that is raised must include enough capital 
to carry the cafeteria for a period of three months, or until the machinery 
and management are in working condition. 

After the financing is assured, the next problem will be to find a suit- 
able space. A room as nearly square as possible, in a location which 
is self-advertising, and with an easy entrance, should be chosen. It 
should be flooded with natural light to minimize the electric light bills, 
and should be adapted to unquestionable ventilation, for, after all, 
the first impression that is given the guest is the lasting one. The supply 
of fresh air may invite the guest to become a regular patron, and the 
lack of it will undoubtedly discourage any desire to return. The floor 
space to be rented must be of adequate area to include a dining room, 
rest room, kitchen, preparation room, and store rooms. 

The space allowed for storage must be carefully handled, as the dry 
storage and canned goods require one kind of room and the root vege- 
tables and other bulky natural foods require another. In both instances, 
ventilation and the necessity for protection by secure locking are vitally 
important and must be provided. The room for storage of vegetables 
is preferably in a basement. It should have a cement floor and should 
be provided vith wooden slat bins made to hold varying amounts of 
supplies. The bins must be arranged to be filled from the top and emp- 
tied from the bottom to insure the oldest food being used first. The 
storage space for canned goods and general supplies should be provided 
with adequate shelving. 

After obtaining desirable quarters, the committee should next call 
in an equipment firm or a consultant to plan the layout and equipment. 
The equipment should include one or two hotel ranges, a bake oven, 
two kitchen tables, one or two refrigerators, two sets of sinks, a coffee 
urn, an ice cream box, a steam table and as many labor saving devices 
for the preparation of vegetables and the grinding and mixing of food 
as the promise of business will warrant, the latter to be added as they 
have been earned by the business. In the dining room the list will 
include tables, chairs, a cold water dispenser, silver, china, glass, hat 
racks, and a cash register. 
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It is necessary to secure the manager before the plans of the restau- 
rant are finally developed, and certainly before the equipment and fur- 
nishings are purchased and installed. The advice of a competent 
manager protects against many of the minor and major troubles that 
ordinarily occur. The management of the restaurant is the deciding 
factor in its efficiency, and it is absolutely dependent upon the know- 
ledge and spirit of the executive. The manager must be chosen care- 
fully after a personal interview. If possible, it is well to have a know- 
ledge of the reputation and conditions obtaining in the establishment 
with which the candidate has already been identified, and the contribu- 
tion he or she has made to its development. 

If, after a restaurant has been established in the community, it has 
been found to be a non-paying concern, an investigation must be under- 
taken immediately to determine the reason. If business conditions in 
the town have changed, another survey may be necessary. It is not 
unusual that the original site is no longer the center of activities and 
must be changed. The following points will be investigated very care- 
fully: Number of patrons served per day, per week, per month. How 
does this compare with the original numbers served? Amount of re- 
ceipts per day, per month. Amount of expenditures per day, permonth. 
How do these figures compare with previous business? Quality of food 
served. Attitude of the patrons toward the restaurant. 

As a guide toward regulating the expenditures, the following per- 
centages, based on the receipts, may be used: food, 45 to 60; wages and 
salaries, 25 to 18; rent, 3 to 5; upkeep, 10 to 7; renewals and replace- 
ments, 3 to 2; profit, 14 to 8. 

The fault of the management may lie in the amount spent for food 
or in the salaries paid. It is usually found in the former, and to cor- 
rect this it is well to inspect the portions of food served and to look to 
the amount and kind of garbage that is discarded. investigating the 
manner of preparation of food in the kitchen and the tendency to pil- 
fer on the part of the employee. The loss in sales from the food pur- 
chased may be traced to any or all of these conditions; each reflects 
the inadequacy of the management and should be treated on this basis. 
Mistakes are easily corrected or avoided where there is a complete un- 
derstanding between the Board of Directors and the manager, and where 
frankness and business methods have been the policy. 
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EQUIPMENT IN ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


GRACE SCHERMERHORN 
Director of Cooking, New York City Public Schools 


The accompanying plan and the illustrations in the frontispiece 
show the standardized domestic science equipment for all elementary 
and junior high schools now being built in New York City. In a room 
the size of two ordinary class rooms, we have combined individual 
equipment, unit kitchens, and a flat. It is intended that two teachers 
will be in charge, and that 36 to 40 pupils will be taught at one time. 
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The pupils will be divided into three sections; two of these sections 
in the laboratory kitchen, and the third section in the flat. These sec- 
tions will work in the following manner: 

Section 1. Individual equipment. Pupils learn to interpret and 
use printed recipe under supervision of the teacher. 

Section 2. Unit kitchens. Each group of 2 pupils work independ- 
ently at a kitchen cabinet, cooking in family quantity the food they 
learned to cook at the individual desk (section 1). Sections 1 and 2 
alternate every lesson so that, while the teacher is developing work 
with section 1, section 2 is working without supervision to develop 
skill and to apply the knowledge of the previous lesson. 

The food prepared in the unit kitchen will be judged in the light of 
the standard developed in the individual lessons, and the products that 
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have marketable value will be sold at cost to the school lunch room, to 
the teachers, or to the pupils to take home. 

Section 3. Flat. Pupils learn household tasks other than cooking 
and care of the kitchen, and also prepare and serve in family meals the 
foods they learned to prepare in sections 1 and 2. Section 3 is sub- 
divided into small groups, each doing a different task, each lesson. So 
far as possible printed directions are used in all 3 sections, demonstra- 
tion and explanation being given when children cannot interpret the 
printed page. 

The term is divided into thirds, and the sections rotate so that each 
section has two-thirds of the term in the cooking laboratory, and the 
remaining third in the flat. 

In the cooking laboratory the unit kitchens are separated from each 
other and from the rest of the kitchen with iron railings, leaving the 
entire kitchen within sight of the teacher. In the flat the rooms are 
separated by beaver board partitions seven feet high, but the rooms are 
close together and the door openings are five feet wide, so that it is not 
difficult for the teacher to see what is going on. 

The Housekeeping Center Association of New York City, with Mabel 
Hyde Kittredge as director, has done much to further the work in the 
flats. This association has helped buy furniture and trimmings that so 
far have not been furnished by the Board of Education. For many 
years the schools have used tenement flats maintained by this organiza- 
tion, so that when the request came for flats in the schools, as part of 
the domestic science equipment, principals and superintendents had 
already been converted to the value of the flat in conjunction with the 
cooking laboratory. 

We know that this type of equipment has possibilities beyond the hol- 
low square. We also know that every teacher in these new rooms will 
have to be on the qui vive every second. But we are all open minded 
in “‘trying out” in order that we may evolve the equipment that best 
meets our needs. 
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SCORE CARDS AS DEVICES IN TEACHING CLOTHING 
CONSTRUCTION 


LEONA F. BOWMAN AND ELIZABETH TODD 


University of Chicago 


Score cards have usually been employed as standards for judges in 
grading finished products. The writers have found that when worked 
out in detail they can be effectively used in teaching. They help pupils 
to estimate their own progress and success, and they aid the teacher in 
selecting subject matter and in determining those points which should 
receive the greatest emphasis in teaching. 

The instructor may have in mind a progressive sequence of problems 
which must be mastered in a complex project, as the making of a cotton 
dress, but unless such problems are definitely pointed out, and their 
relationships clearly set forth, the students fail to grasp the true signifi- 
cance of the tasks which they are undertaking. In an effort to call at- 
tention to the large number and relative values of problems which should 
be borne in mind in garment construction, detailed score cards similar 
to the three presented in this paper have been found helpful. These 
score cards are of two types: first, that type which emphasizes but one 
phase of clothing construction; second, the type which includes the many 
phases common to a completed project. 

Score cards I and II, which are being used in sewing classes with high 
school freshmen, are of the first type. Number I emphasizes proper 
technique in constructive work, whilenumberII deals with the fitting of a 
garment. 

With beginning students, the instructor finds it necessary to explain 
carefully the use of the scores, and to have the pupils use them first in 
a general class exercise for judging garments exhibited. After this 
introduction, each pupil is required to score the next garment she makes, 
handing in the detailed score with the finished project. The next assign- 
ment requires her to use the score in judging the work of another pupil. 
The construction score is used early in the semester’s work; the fitting 
score later, usually with the last garments made, for not until then do the 
pupils develop sufficient judgment to use it profitably. 

It has been found that the pupils welcome the scores as a tangible 
and definite tool for evaluating their own work. Their interest is most 
keen, however, when their opportunity comes to grade the work of their 
classmates. The scores thus obtained in the high school range high, 
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usually between 90 and 100 per cent, and never below 80 percent. These 
high scores indicate the pupils’ immature judgment, and are used as 
the basis for further class discussion. 


I. Score Card for Garment Construction 











SCORE OF 
FACTORS SCORED PERFECT SCORE GARMENT 
CONSIDERED 
cian ndace ts dan cewies ce taNbeacenekedckiasssewuowans 15 
LL, MEM Si cavatickcicacieessscencdasecansaus 8 
2. COUPRERNNEE OF COMRIIETIO, «0 onos snc cccsiscicwisccsacen 7 
BN vanced eticnb ROR RAE EN RNa eneeKs Rikon. 10 
rene ee 2 
i ME I ota sich cien Khe dswcsawendesenean 3 
a er rrr eee 5 
ander cecescdnacstvceresrceenscssecdcescctcses 10 
Dr I ER oicdn rides ccvcsccseneacnes 5 
Ze COUMRRMNGND GE CTOs occ vcs cccccccecccdocesess 5 
DL cic anendacek sunesedeieas TENeh MEM eReR neh sseede 10 
i: II I incre ccensncdvnccnatoebenea 3 
Ss I ak isp dened cc veciscncerseccas 2 
SD, GRUURERIID OE HUME. a occ ccccvccncccscccsccsseness 3 
es IG shave cs cn crke minke wise dacnenesaksaeauae 2 
Pcs inc ciecaneukksdaioiaceeniddrndgessnuekwun enw 10 
S, SII OE onde cccsecccccsccndecsucess 5 
i CMU Or CR is oki in nc cnsncerzesacses 5 
Application of waistband or belt...............0.0cceeeeeees 7 
hs RN GE ee A esdeee ccnaccstccvccesesesecns 2 
he A I ci cc kenctawarecneducedssscece 5 
Pe Cosa kincne cieternsinedcnceeieneouns 10 
E, GURSRIID GE GIs oc ence venccsscccsscsencccsss 5 
Be ME kar anaatheheeviiekdstaerenkusnenenkames’ 5 
Be isthe ivencdccnussdcseeavsecinvndencesunesees 10 
Bs SE 5 ai Keen 0k cee nth ohh eds Keen eKeOweemene 3 
Ee er ee ene ree 3 
ie CE decades te R EAA UM ekE be Ree 1 
4. security of beginning and ending..................... 3 
RUN ccicaa bknaceccceuecnstsnatsenseuseucecs 8 
a a le ae al el eee eee 5 
Fy SE ivencmsnwnnnan sea eheegsaaeaehreen 2 
ca dasie kd ciensridbaWwenGmwana ane Mieeeareeeen 1 
FE ee re ee Te ee ee ee 10 
Rn cicanecatacnnGaaeunweeseeehen 2 
ee tan cok bc Seswdiadarsenenewens wanes 2 
ie Sa thttivideh vides midsadeecbeaabeseas 2 
4G, QOCMEREY GE MUGIUIIIII oo. oan os cc isicssccccecccss 2 
ey ME I Win ans cedavadinnes saeukewnesean 2 
I iininded cs hacen nh oap Kn crcnseRapolesaweennee 100 
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ITI. Score card for a perfectly fitting dress 


[July 

















SCORE OF 
FACTORS SCORED PERFECT SCORE GARMENT 
CONSIDERED 
A re eee TT err 40 
a. Neck (10) 
Be MR cisiacckenckdtsececsenctacdecsuese wees 3 
ee Pe eee ee ee 3 
3. No excess fullness on chest at neck.............. 4 
b. Armhole (15) 
Dp ciciekuentucpatecaeaeabeeceunke wiawes + 
cite ei naked yeen hans dentbes eye kk eeREes 5 
3. Shape 
good lines down front and back................ 1 
top perpendicular to shoulder seam.............. 3 
i ONE NE AE Os inc dc cc cccccccceces. 1 
mo encens Selimens at Tromt.... 2... oc cccccccecccss 1 
c. No wrinkles (10) 
Be: ee Gn Ce OG CRORE... nck ces icccceveses 2 
ey ints cc ceudaavecenennebs cneea 2 
a IE varia cancuuad oan écunweeebesen 2 
4. From neck to underarm.. - ee 2 
5. From underarm toward waist t line, trent. fencing 1 
6. From bust toward waist line, underarm.......... 1 
d. Adjustment of fullness (5) 
a ee 1 
2. Amount of blouse in front...................04. 1 
3. Distribution of gathers at belt.................. 3 
RD ee re See Ce ee ee Eo ee eee 20 
a. Warp yarns perpendicular to floor................... 5 
b. No wrinkles. . ats 5 
c. Amount and distribution of fullness consistent “with 
comfort and style. . ae Gace 5 
d. Looseness sufficient fer fees mov ment t of BR sc cwasnen § 
Paik stds dd hewn kwiadeen éeehek ns ekassnnenws 30 
a. Center front warp yarns perpendicular to floor........ 3 
b. Weft yarns parallel to floor. . ‘ seat 3 
c. Seams at right angles to w aistline and hen. eaknehiaas 3 
d. Fullness appropriately distributed 
I pda che pe W ks CkN a keeensensacesséoeeoun 3 
SE oe cnc ckneawid baad dennadnceseousaan 3 
over the hips. . 3 
e. Straight hanging of back and front... 3 
f. Bottom parallel to floor. . Kaan hace eee 5 
g. Pleats or gathers to belt at Ww waistline. beteethuhedaeepaed 4 
i ac ck dh be Canedh ceeded se een tar ennene tamen 10 
nd cien detdchet ss esabhaeedieds meeuees 3 
Se cccckighde nek had bAeee beaeeeeden hawee 2 
b. Cuffs-position. . 2 
no wrinkles. . ena seed 1 
c. Belt or sash cuenectiy stnced.. Sissi sid ks Ws ek la ch ns La 2 
a o6nkcGin anon enc dh sokee ee anadcuccinsewnees 100 
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ITI. Score card for garment construction 
POSSIBLE GRADING SCORE 
OF GARMENT 
20% 40% 60% 80% 100% CONSIDERED 
I. Judgment of practical values (20) 
A. Choice of materials: 
1. Ease of handling........ 0.4} 0.8; 1.2} 1.6] 2.0 
2. Suitability to purpose...| 0.8} 1.6] 2.4] 3.2] 4.0 
Fi Be tennscdsccas 0.8} 1.6] 2.4] 3.2} 4.0 
4. Laundering or ease of 
NE wa.cbenen wees 0.6; 1.2} 1.8] 2.4] 3.0 
B. Cost of materialsand findings | 1.0} 2.0] 3.0] 4.0] 5.0 
C. Amount of waste in cutting 
GRUNER... cccceccccccen! O48) O.8) 1.2] 21.6) 2.0 
II. Design of garment (27) 
A. General appearance: 
yf  S See e 0.4}; 0.8] 1.2] 1.6) 2.0 
2. Distribution of light and 
SS Aeirkies Werke warers 0.4}; 0.8; 1.2] 1.6] 2.0 
Desc ivshekeoin cess 0.4; 0.8; 1.2] 1.6] 2.0 
4. Texture................| 0.4] 0.8] 1.2] 1.6] 2.0 
5. Suitability of trimmings 
and finishings......... 0.4] 0.8; 1.2] 1.6] 2.0 
B. Suitability to individual: 
1. Appropriateness of line 
and space relation.....} 1.2 | 2.4] 3.6] 4.8] 6.0 
2. Color and design of ma- 
DE nvonasebceanens 1.2} 2.4) 3.6) 4.8] 6.0 
C. Suitability of pattern chosen 
to texture and pattern of 
Pick. ndéedes es esusencens 1.0} 2.0} 3.0} 4.0} 5.0 
III. Technique and judgment (53) 
A. Fit of garment.............. 3.0} 6.0} 9.0} 12.0} 15.0 
B. General constructions: 
1. Stitching (4) (Williams 
& Knapp scale)! 
Mn tncksance ned 0.2} 0.4; 0.6}; 0.8] 1.0 
INORERODS. ..0..cccccscee 0.2} 0.4] 0.6] 0.8] 1.0 
Mnticcecancane 0.2} 0.4] 0.6] 0.8] 1.0 
Length of stitch. ..... 0.2} 0.4} 0.6] 0.8; 1.0 
2. Seams (4) 
Suitability to material 
and part of garment.; 0.4; 0.8] 1.2] 1.6] 2.0 
Care in construction..... 0.4| 0.8} 1.2] 1.6] 2.0 
3. Hems (4) 
Appropriateness of 
Pesscudskeceseen 0.4) 0.8] 1.2] 1.6] 2.0 
Care in turning.......| 0.4] 0.8} 1.2] 1.6] 2.0 























1 Home Economics in American Schools. 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


Supplementary Educational Monograph. The 
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IIT, Score Card for Garment Construction—Continued 





POSSIBLE GRADING SCORE 
OF GARMENT 


20% 40% | 60% 80% | 100% | CONSIDERED 








4. Joining of waistandskirt.| 0.8 | 1 
. Setting of sleeve........] 1.4] 2 
6. Finish of pocket, sash, 
collar, cuffs, placket...) 0.8| 1.6] 2.4] 3.2] 4.0 
7. Fastenings: buttons, but- 
tonhones, hooks and 
eyes, snaps...........} 0.8} 1.6] 2.4] 3.2] 4.0 
8. Joining of trimmings: 
lace, piping, embroid- 


6] 2.4] 3.2 
8] 4.2] 5.6 


mn 























ery, binding.......... 0.6] 1.2} 1.8] 2.4] 3.0 
DP, Be We kc dcccccacce 0.4; 0.8 aa 1.6; 2.0 

10. Decorative touches or 
elements.............| 0.4] 0.8 1.2 1.6} 2.0 
OT 





The series of numbers to the right of each subdivision suggests grades for each point to 
be scored, ranging from 20 to 100 per cent. To illustrate, a grade of 4 for “Suitability to 
Purpose”’ represents a perfect score for that factor, while a grade of 2.4 represents a 60 per 
cent score, and 0.8 a 20 per cent score. 


The need for the second and more complex type of score card is 
particularly felt when instructing students of college age. Garment 
construction to the average pupil means stitches and seams; the artistic 
elements which enter into the proper relation of lines as indicated by the 
seams, and the proper distribution of light and dark are given but little 
thought. She seldom realizes the importance of choosing materials and 
trimmings which in texture, color, and design are perfectly adapted to 
the pattern chosen for making the garment. Score cards of the second 
type aid materially in calling to the attention of the student such related 
factors in garment construction. Score III is of this type. It not only 
refers to technique in construction, and to the fit of a garment, but also 
emphasizes selection of material and choice of design. At first sight this 
score card seems rather complex, but in actual use it is very simple. 

The score card is organized under three main headings. An attempt 
is made in the first division to establish values for judging the student’s 
ability in economizing materials when cutting garments and in choosing 
appropriate materials and findings with reference to their functions and 
cost. The second division deals primarily with art principles in the 
design of garments, while the third division is given to the criticism of 
technique and of judgment shown in the choice of processes. The 
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element of judgment enters into constructive work so largely that it has 
been found advisable to combine the two. To illustrate, a seam may be 
perfectly constructed but not be adapted to the kind of material nor to 
the part of the garment in which it is used; the length of stitch and the 
tension suited to sheer materials would not be appropriate to heavy cloth. 

Before any constructive work is attempted in the college class, two 
ready-made dresses of different types are borrowed from one of the local 
stores. The score cards (No. III) are distributed and, after their use 
is explained, the different points under each division are discussed in 
relation to the ready-made garments. The students then score the 
garments. No claim is made for accuracy of judgment in scoring at 
this time; the purpose is simply to center the students’ attention on 
those factors which should be considered in the constructive work. 

The score is used again in judging the garments constructed in class. 
Each girl is required to score every garment except her own. The aim 
of this procedure is to force each student to analyze garments critically, 
from the viewpoint of construction, design, and value as related to cost, 
thus giving her a definite basis for future constructive work, and for the 
selection of ready-made garments. To the instructor, the use of the 
score card serves as a means of determining the judgment which has 
been developed by the student. 

In a course just completed, twenty-two college girls scored twenty- 
one dresses in two double periods. Without exception the students were 
agreed that such use of the score card was valuable in helping them to 
establish mental standards for judging garments. Their chief criti- 
cism of the procedure was that the time was too limited for giving ade- 
quate thought to all the factors scored in so many garments. It is 
the opinion of the instructor that the scoring of ten selected garments 
would be sufficient to develop the same critical attitude in the student, 
and at the same time give her a basis for estimating her own ability and 
the workmanship of others. It might be interesting to note here that 
the averages of the students’ scores coincided with the judgment of the 
instructor in pointing out the three highest and the four lowest scores. 

In conclusion, analytical score cards when properly used in teaching 
garment construction aid materially in giving students a proper concep- 
tion of the problems involved in a project as a whole, they point out the 
relative values of the various problems involved, they help to develop 
in the student a critical and analytical attitude which is valuable in 
selecting ready-made garments, and they assist the instructor in deter- 
mining the judgment which students have developed in their work. 
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DYESTUFFS 


GLENOLA BEHLING ROSE 
Dyestuffs Department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, Inc. 


Hardly a day has passed, during the last six years, on which a news- 
paper has been published without at least a small paragraph concerning 
dyes, American dyes, German dyes, the fastness of dyestuffs, tariff, 
embargoes, license; and yet some persons still ask why we call our colors 
“Coal Tar Dyestuffs.” They still marvel at the fact that black tar 
can be turned into indigo blue or cochineal red. 

Tar is one of the fractions obtained when coal is destructively dis- 
tilled. This tar, on being redistilled and the fractions taken at smaller 
intervals, yields a number of products among which are those that the 
dyestuff manufacturer calls ‘“‘crudes,”’ such as benzene, toluene, naph- 
thalene. From these crudes, by treatment first with acids and then 
with alkalies or other reagents, when heated or cooled, are prepared the 
“intermediates,” which number for commercial use about fifty or sixty. 
The difference between an intermediate and a crude, generally speaking, 
is that a dyestuff can be made from an intermediate by a single process of 
coupling with some other intermediate, while this is not true of thecrudes. 
The crudes are all colorless or white substances with characteristic 
odors, while the intermediates, may or may not have odors and are 
usually white or yellow. 

Dyestuffs are all colored, but are odorless. They are sold either as 
powders or crystals or in paste form. While hundreds of dyestuffs are 
known, those that have been found most satisfactory for commercial 
use number less than five hundred of distinct chemical composition, 
excluding mixtures of two or more to give a separate brand. 

Upon the skill of the dyer depends the choice of these colors, and 
upon his choice rests America’s reputation for ability to make fast colors. 
If he makes a mistake and chooses a violet that does not penetrate so 
readily as the green he puts with it to make the blue on a felt hat, the 
violet will be on the surface and the green inside the felt. If he chooses 
a red that is faster than the orange he puts with it to make a vivid scar- 
let, the material will soon lose its life and the wearer will have a very 
dull and not a flaming cloak. If he chooses for gingham a violet that 
turns permanently red when heated, that gingham dress will disappoint 
its owner after the first washing and ironing, regardless of its extreme 
fastness to washing and light. If the paper dyer chooses for wall paper 
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a color that will not stand alkali, the alkali in the plaster will soon de- 
stroy the shade. It is not necessary that any such cases should occur 
in America today. Enough dyestuffs in variety, in quantity, and in 
quality, are made to supply every need. 

But to those of us who watch the trend of the consumers’ demands, 
it is interesting to note the changed attitude of the public. Before the 
war they expected garments to fade; now they insist that they must not 
fade. From tables compiled by the Government it is possible to com- 
pare the quantities of certain dyestuffs used in this country before the 
war, with the quantities of the identical dyestuff used today. Some 
of the big sellers of those days cannot be moved today, and it is necessary 
to increase the production of the faster, although more expensive, colors. 
Every mill in the country insists on faster colors, because their selling 
agents demand them, because their consumers in turn demand them. 

Fastness is relative, however. A dye that is fast for one purpose 
may not be fast enough for another. The brilliant shades on silks for 
evening gowns are chosen especially for brilliant clarity, not for fastness 
to light. The colors very fast to light and washing, used on chambrays, 
are far too dull for the ballroom. In each case the finished product 
determines the choice of the dyestuff used to produce the shade. 

Dyestuffs manufactured by American factories are identical with 
German dyes; in fact, German dyes were obtained to be used as stand- 
ards. Every dyestuff before being put on the market is tested for all 
properties against a standard. Our dyestuffs are made from the same 
intermediates, and are equal to the German dyestuffs in fastness to 
light, water, washing, acids, alkalies, rubbing, ironing, bleach, burning 
sulfur fumes, street dirt, perspiration, and other properties. In addi- 
tion, new dyes are now being invented in America. 

We are frequently asked what should be used by the housewife to 
make colors fast. Our only reply can be, “nothing.” Goods properly 
dyed should require no treatment, and the majority of remedies pub- 
lished in various magazines and papers are as useless as they are harmless, 
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FATS AND THEIR USE IN PASTRY MAKING 
MARY CARTER TATUM 


Abstract. The aim of this study was to work out methods and proportions 
for the use of fats in pastry making that would be economical both in time and 
materials. The study consists of two parts, the first part being a brief study 
of the fats, and the second part a record of the experimental work. 

The results led to the following conclusions: 

1. Good plain pastry may be made from the common fats in proportions 
ranging from one part butter and four parts flour to one part oil and seven 
parts flour by weight. 

2. Fat and water do not have to be ice cold when making plain pastry. 

3. Much handling makes tough pastry. 

4. Butter, oleomargarine, and certain vegetable fat preparations make ex- 
cellent puff paste, and the best proportion is one part fat to one part flour by 
weight, or one part fat to two parts flour by measure. 

5. The following methods serve in a measure to prevent fruit juices from 
soaking into the lower crust of fruit pies: 

a. One half to one tablespoon of flour cooked into fruit juice before pie is 
made. 

b. Flour sprinkled over lower crust. 

c. Cooking in granite pan on lower rack of oven at 300°C. for seven minutes. 

d. Brushing lower crust with egg white. 

The test used as a measure of the extent to which absorption had taken 
place was the extent to which the lower crust increased in weight as a result 
of the baking process. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR RESEARCH IN MARKETING OR DIETETICS! 


There are many lines of research in Home Economics which I should like to see pursued 
My own work has been largely on minimum cost of adequate living. Much more needs to 
be done in that line, and I believe that college students could do a great deal of it. 

These are some of the minor projects which it has seemed to me possible to work out in 
classes of dietetics or household management: 

In what quantities is it most economical to buy food materials for household use? 

What is the difference in price of the same food material after different forms of prepara- 
tion; for example, corn in the form of corn meal, corn-flakes, hominy, grits, etc? 

How much more in comparison to quantity of food consumed does it cost to feed a family 
of two than a family of six, seven, or eight? 

What is the size of prunes most economical to buy? 

What is the cost of homemade bread, including cost of labor and fuel, and excluding these 
factors? 

What is the necessary waste in food materials in the process of preparation and serving? 





1 Extract from a letter from Florence Nesbitt, District Superintendent and Home 
Economist, United Charities of Chicago, Lower North District. 














STUDENT CONTRIBUTIONS 
MY SUMMER’S EXPERIENCE IN INSTITUTIONAL WORK 


Note: This article is the story of one student’s experience in institutional 
work. Perhaps it will serve to give girls who have a keen interest in the 
institutional phase of home economics, and are ambitious to do it, an incentive 
to attempt experimental summer work. The experience derived will be 
extremely beneficial to them in their continued study and they will be better 
able to do their class work with understanding. 


Every summer a private club in northern Iowa, whose membership 
is over 100, has employed a manager trained in home economics. It is 
customary for the manager or joint managers to contract for this pro- 
ject. Instead of receiving a salary they make what they can on the 
business. This means that they have full charge; they hire all the heip, 
buy all the food and supplies, but do not pay anything for rent or light. 
The contract is explicit and includes such details as: the hours of the 
meals; length of serving hours; foods to be served at each meal, for ex- 
ample, for breakfast fresh fruit, a choice of any drink, a choice of any 
cereal (one to be hot), cream for cereal, a choice of bacon, eggs or hot 
cakes; persons to whom meal tickets are to be issued and provisions that 
any luncheons or dinners which the guests might give are to be taken 
care of. 

A graduate of Iowa State College and I accepted the management 
of this private club for the summer. We began making our plans twe 
months previous to the opening. One hired the kitchen help and the 
other located college women to do the serving. We made out a list 
of food supplies which we estimated would be needed for the first 
month of the season, and placed our orders with two wholesale houses, 
one of which was near and could serve us in emergency. We also bought 
as much as was feasible from the local grocer. 

En route to the resort we stopped in the small city ten miles distant 
and made ourselves known to the wholesalers. The same day we 
visited the packing house to become acquainted not only with the firm 
but with the phraseology of their price lists in order that we might do 
more intelligent buying. We visited the dairy where we expected to 
buy supplies and made arrangements for the cream and milk to be 
delivered every morning and a certain number of pounds of butter each 
week. The wholesale grocers later sent salesmen several times a week 


to take the orders so that it was unnecessary for us to go to town, 
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After we opened, we were fairly besieged with visiting salesmen. Each 
told us that the former managers had used his goods. They used any 
means of persuasion. For the most part we abided by our first de- 
cisions for we had given them very careful thought. It is part of the 
ethics of buying for the purchaser to be as loyal to the firm as the firm 
is to him. We found in times of emergency that these firms gave us 
fine service. 

We checked all shipments as they arrived. Our kitchen help was 
colored. A man as first cook prepared meats and vegetables, while 
his wife as second cook did the pastry work and also assisted in the 
preparation of the vegetables and salads. We had another man who 
was the dishwasher and did the cleaning. A sister of the first cook was 
second dish washer and helped prepare salads. As these people were 
related they were more contented and did better work than strangers 
would have done. 

In the dining room there were eight girls, one for every two tables of 
eight each. It was a family dining room and every one came in at once 
expecting to be served without delay. The girls were given definite 
duties before and after every meal. They came over from their cottage 
to do their work about thirty minutes before the meal was to be served. 
Their duties were cutting butter patties, cutting bread, filling individual 
cream pitchers, syrup pitchers, etc. Each was responsible for the things 
on her own table. The serving usually lasted one hour except at break- 
fast when two hours were allowed. A choice of food was given at 
breakfast but none at the other meals. The method of serving for all 
the meals was practically the same. Each girl had her own movable 
tray-stand in a convenient place by her two tables. There was also 
another little stand built in the side wall where she kept the water bottle 
and the ice tea pitcher. She followed a definite route through the 
kitchen in obtaining the food for her tray. After the meal was over, 
the dishes were taken off and tables crummed before the girls ate. While 
the girls ate at a table in the dining room arranged for their own use the 
dishes were being done. By the time they had finished, the china and 
silver were ready for them to reset the tables. Everything in the din- 
ing room was left in order for the next meal before any one was allowed 
to leave. In addition to their living we paid our girls only a small 
amount which was to cover their railroad expenses. They were given 
every opportunity they desired to learn about the methods of the business 
and of the management. Even figures and amounts were given if they 
cared to see them. 
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Since the salesmen from various firms came on regular days we made 
out our menus for ten days in advance for easy reference. We formed 
lists of articles wanted on certain dates which facilitated prompt ship- 
ment or delivery. Later in the season we depended entirely on truck 
gardeners for fresh vegetables as the wholesale housedid not handle them 
then. We paid for these things when they were delivered; other bills 
were paid by our secretary on the dates arranged for. We had planned 
our own system of bookkeeping. We paid all bills by check, filing 
the bills with the same number as that of the check. 

Some of the difficulties which had to be met were: becoming accus- 
tomed to the food tastes of the people; supplying the constant demand 
for fresh fruits and fresh vegetables and using absolutely no canned 
goods; keeping the food hot with inadequate equipment to arrive at 
the time they were required; meeting the situation when supplies failed; 
settling troubles which would arise among the kitchen help; serving meals 
on time regardless of anything that happened. 

The value of the experience, however, consisted in this: first, we 
carried real responsibility; second, we had many a lesson in the psy- 
chology of business; third, we proved that we could meet emergencies; 
fourth, we had wonderful training in managing people, temperamental 
cooks, idle and often unreasonable patrons, irresponsible and thought- 
less helpers. But on the other hand, many people were interested in 
our undertaking this work and encouraged us with their commendations 
and helped us to succeed. The whole experience has given us an ap- 
preciation of all that is involved in the task of feeding the public and has 
increased our desire to continue in this phase of home economics. 


JEANETTE ROGERS, 
Towa State College. 


THE BUDGET' 


Keeping budget in the house bring happiness, because the money is 
living question, and always bring worry. Keeping budget it will help 
very much. Budget has been called family compass and it is very 


1 This article, written by a young Serbian girl, who is being educated at the College by 
the Newcomb students, is printed without change. 
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profed. Budget has to be fixed in way how much income per year. 
Regularly budget run in 100 per cent but its arrangement depends 
how many family have to live in that income, and how muchtheincome 
is. For example, we can take $180 per month because the poor people 
have to think, more than the rich, how to arrange their income. This 
budget will show how to spend whole amounts for food, clothes, running 
expenses, shelter and higher life; but if we want to keep accounts, for 
money, how much we spend every day, we have to write in a separate 
book for everything that we buy. Clothes 20 per cent, food 35 per 
cent, shelter 15 per cent, running expenses 20 per cent, higher life 10 
per cent. 


HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 


In our class we have been introduced first with the question, “ Purpose 
of a home.” It is a very long subject to discuss about and that is 
something that make a home. Knowledge about household manage- 
ment give us good health, education, learn the family, help to the 
everybody, cleaning the house, feeding the family, keep accounts of 
money. 

First is one which help us to do all the others. For the health, we 
learn in cooking which food will give great deal of health. The second, 
education, it is for future life; it is to teach who don’t know about and 
for ourself. The third is one that is very hard, to know own family. 
Understanding each other in home and to be able to do for them is the 
best feeling and make very happy home. Fourth, help to everybody, 
it means very much to the person which like to know and has not. Fifth, 
cleaning the house means very much, because if we do not know how to 
clean all things, many times we have to buy two times for one. Keep- 
ing house clean means give longer life to the family. Sixth, feeding the 
family, it helps very much to the sick people. Feeding the family is 
very important for the children to keep them in good health and give 
strong foundation. Seventh, keeping account of money brings happi- 
ness to the home. If we know how much we have and how much we 
need to work to have enough for life it will be enough to make us happy. 


LEPOSAVA STANKOVITCH. 
H. Sophie Newcomb College. 
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THE VITAMINE’S THE THING 


The Vitamine’s a bashful thing, 
We’ve never seen his face, 

But they say he’s vital to the health 
Of the whole human race. 


The scientists discovered him 
Just a short while ago, 

And ever since they’ve found him out 
Wherever he could go. 


They analyzed a cabbage plant, 
They found the vitamine, 

And now they say he’s to be found 
In everything that’s green. 


They looked in butter, milk, and cheese, 
The vitamine was there; 

And so they say, “‘Drink lots of milk, 
If your health needs repair.” 


As if all this were not enough 
They still gave him no peace 

They went and tracked him to his lair 
In—would you think it? Yeast! 


So now, you know, it’s quite the thing 
To count your vitamines. 

They’re even more important still 
Than calories, it seems. 


Poor, shy, retiring vitamine 
So in the public eye! 

They’ve found every retreat, to which 
The bashful thing could fly. 


ELIZABETH CORNELIUs, 
Class 9a, Public Schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland 








EDITORIAL 


THE CALL TO CORVALLIS 


Most of us believe that the next five years will prove the most sig- 
nificant period in the growth and development of home economics. The 
test made of us during the war was severe and telling but it opened the 
door to a larger opportunity. The present period of economic and indus- 
trial readjustment is challenging us more seriously than the war, and it 
will take the collective wisdom, training, and faith of all of us to meet it. 

You need to go to Corvallis for your own sake, because you need the con- 
tacts with your own profession. You need to understand and believe in and 
help create the new viewpoint, and to reinterpret the meaning and function 
of home economics. 

The American Home Economics Association needs every one of the thirty 
thousand women who are directing some kind of home economics work, needs 
you for the contribution you can make to your profession; needs your help 
in developing policies and a constructive, forward-looking program of work; 
needs you because you are an organic part of our big professional group. 

Every indication points to one of the most stimulating, worth while meetings 
the Association has ever held. With the “Home Economics Special” train, 
providing a two-day stop-over in Glacier National Park; with a general and 
section program vieing with all others in the past for distinguished men and 
women participating; with the cordial hospitality of Oregon awaiting you, how 
can you as a home economics woman afford to miss it? 

Mary E. SwWEENY. 


Home Economics Journalism. It would seem that we, as home 
economics women, are waking up to the possibilities of our own particu- 
lar kind of journalism. We are realizing that we should take note of 
the importance of this kind of work in the training of our students, 
for, until fairly recently we have not recognized a golden opportunity. 
It is unfair to the women of this country that so much unauthentic 
copy has appeared in the women’s magazines and daily press, written 
in a popular style by persons unfitted for the work of presenting home 
economics material but with the ability to write copy which they can 
put across. One inaccurate recipe for a cake may cause the waste of 
quantities of material. This is only one small example to illustrate the 
point. We could give hundreds of others. 

When we write an article for the household department of a woman’s 
magazine we have a great audience, great not only in numbers but great 
in possibilities, because if we have done our part we have given our readers 
that which will be of real use to them in the business of better living. 
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So we can say home economics journalism may be a service. It is only 
one form of teaching. We like to think of it as one phase of extension 
work. 

Our problem is that of the average woman. Do we meet her half 
way? The editors say that many times we do not meet her on her 
own ground. It is for this reason that they accept so much material 
that lacks the real meat which we could give, but presented, as they think, 
from a more sympathetic or popular point of view. We grant that we 
need training as to the best way of presenting our material but the edi- 
tors should have a greater knowledge of the content of our work. 
Recipes have their place in the women’s magazines, but home economics 
has a greater contribution to make than page after page of this kind of 
material. There are plenty of good cook books. 

Where are we going to get that ability to write good “‘copy?”’ Some 
of us have achieved it to a greater or lesser degree by experience but 
cannot we simplify the matter by making a point of training our girls 
along the lines of publicity while they are taking their home economics 
work. Courses in English are not enough. Cannot schools of Jour- 
nalism and Home Economics Departments codéperate? 

In present day terminology the magazines are great broadcasting 
stations through which we can send to all parts of the world material 
that people need. Here is an opportunity for us. The work is a big 
one. It takes all sorts of perseverance and an almost uncanny intuition 
and knowledge of, not only what women want, but what they need, 
if we are to write good household material. The unseenness of the 
audience is another difficulty. Those who write miss the inspiration 
which comes from meeting one’s audience face to face. 

We must not let our girls who are planning to be home economics 
journalists think that a course in home economics and a collection of 
note books and text books, collected while in school, will give them an 
abundance of material about which to write. A girl may think that she 
is fitted to write for the household department of a woman’s magazine. 
She has heard the pay is good, and it is, and the prospect is otherwise 
attractive, so she immediately attempts, after finishing her academic 
work, to write articles and have them accepted, and she wonders why 
they are returned with a polite thank you and a statement saying that 
the material is not fitted for the special needs of this particular magazine. 
It is a fact that no home economics person should sit at a desk and simply 
write. What the magazine readers need was well expressed by one 
editor when she said, “Our readers want the very things these women 
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know but they do not want class room theory, they want theory filtered 
through practical experience;” and so we would say, “Do your writing 
as a side-line and as the logical result of some real active work you are 
doing.”” It should then be live, practical, and appealing. Then and 
then only can we claim the field giving the women that for which there is 
a crying need,—good substantial material which has all the dignity and 
power of well-presented material in the class room but adapted to the 
lives of the women for whom we are writing. 

We have said that, as home economics women, we are waking up to 
the possibilities of our own particular kind of journalism. For the 
last two years this subject has had its place on the program of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. This year it will also be discussed. 
The April meeting of the Home Economics Association of Greater New 
York was devoted entirely to this subject. There were present repre- 
sentatives from many of the leading women’s magazines and news- 
papers. Martha Van Rensselaer of the Home Economics Department 
of Cornell University and Editor of the Homemaking Department of 
the Delineator, began the discussion. She said in part: 


For a long time we were busy determining what the home economics field 
was. We were busy, first, with teaching, we became busy with public speak- 
ing, and then filling people’s minds with home economics subject matter. 
A medium has pressed itself upon our attention from the time bulletins were 
written, which we have not dignified before by the name of home economics 
journalism, but writing has been a medium of giving to the people the contents 
of the subject matter in home economics. We have underestimated its value. 
The research work has kept people’s minds intent upon laboratory processes. 
Teaching has given a frame of mind to a person, which made it difficult to 
change the method of presentation. Those who have taken up home eco- 
nomics professionally, so far without exception, must have a desire to pass 
it on to some one else. Even the research worker must do that; the teacher 
does it; the public speaker does it. I have been much interested in hearing 
a few comments upon the value of writing in reference to home economics or 
in reference to any subject which we think is good for the people. A gentle- 
man who has done some very wonderful work in child welfare said that he 
had come to a point, now, where he wanted to make known what he had 
found. He went to educational organizations to speak, but he believed that 
he would spend a large amount of time in travelling without reaching more 
than a few in comparison with the number which he might reach if he wrote 
for a magazine which had a large circulation. He was willing to place 
his important material in a magazine which would be far-reaching in its 


circulation. 


GENOISE BROWN SHORT, 
Editor Housewives’ Forum, Pictorial Review. 
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Mary Henley Peacock, senior instructor in the Department of 
Foods and Cookery, Teachers College, died April 7, 1922. 

Miss Peacock made to the Department of Foods and Cookery a last- 
ing contribution in organizing a number of the fundamental courses, 
and in training some of the most successful members of the staff. 

Miss Peacock was graduated from Earlham College in 1898 and from 
Drexel Institute in 1901. Before coming to Teachers College she was 
instructor in dietetics in the Training School for Nurses at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. Miss Peacock became a member of the staff of the depart- 
ment at the opening of the School of Practical Arts in the fall of 1909. 


OPEN FORUM 


Note: The following contributions have been sent to the Journal in connection with the 
article, Standardization of the Practice Field, by Katharine Fisher, published in the Open 
Forum, March, 1922. 


The Drexel Institute. We give the students four different prob- 
lems, cafeteria, tea room, dormitory, and hospital. In each case they 
are under the supervision of a member of our faculty. In the first three 
cases, they plan the menus, plan the work for themselves and servants, 
prepare the food, and figure costs. In the hospitals, the students stay 
for five days, and are given an opportunity to observe the work of the 
various departments and to take over certain duties under the direct 
supervision of the hospital dietitian who, in turn, renders a report on each 
student’s work to the professor. We feel that our great lack is that the 
students are not given the opportunity to do the actual buying, and we 
hope to include that in the work in the near future. 


GRACE GODFREY, 
Professor of Domestic Science. 


University of Nebraska. At present the only practice field under 
the supervision of the institutional management division is our Woman’s 
Commons, a dining room in one of the cottage dormitories, where we 
serve about fifty girls. I do not believe this is large enough to give the 
students much idea of institutional work. 
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The practical work given this year has included work in the kitchen, 
salad room, dining room, and office of the Commons. The Students 
have been given the entire responsibility of the dining room for a day. 
In addition to this, the students have worked in a local tea room, in 
the high school and Y. W. C. A. cafeterias, and have observed in one of 
the hospitals. It has been impossible to give much supervision when 
the students were working in places in town. The reaction of the girls 
is that they have been given too much routine work, and have not been 
allowed to take the responsibility for any one big piece of work. They 
feel that they have been hampered because of the short period (two 
hours once a week), but they have learned to see things from the em- 
ployee’s stand point, and they realize that the manager must know how 
to do all the work she requires of her employees. 

We have a wonderful opportunity to give students excellent practical 
training, for there are two large cafeterias, one on each campus, besides 
the Commons, which can be run with profit, either as a dining room or 
asacampustearoom. We hope, in the future, to have all of these under 
one trained director, who will supervise and have entire charge of the 
buying. 

I believe that students need a course in the practical routine work of 
the kitchen, bake shop, salad room, and dining room, before they are 
ready for any theory. They, must have something as a background, 
or they cannot be expected to get a great deal of real benefit from purely 
theoretical work. A second course is also necessary, after completing 
the other courses, in which the student is given the responsibility for the 
actual running of the place, in order that she may acquire confidence 
in herself, and at the same time, give the supervisor an opportunity to 
“size up” her ability as a manager. 

In this, the college must recognize the necessity for adequate time 
to be given to practical work, and must cooperate, in arranging other 
courses, so that students may spend longer periods of time with no other 
classes to interfere. Otherwise, it is impossible for them to see any 
institutional work as a whole. I shall be most interested in seeing what 
other universities contribute on the question of practice fields, for I 
feel that it is a very vital thing, and one which must be developed and 
more thoroughly organized, if our students are to qualify as trained 
women. 


FRANCES DUNNING, 
Head Instutional Management. 
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Lewis Institute. We offer three established courses in institutional 
management which are not ideal, but do give the students some valuable 
experience. We realize that the mere planning of menus and recipes 
and the ordering of supplies is only a fraction of the duties of an institu- 
tional manager. She needs to know how to perform the greater part of 
the activities which take place in the average institution for tworeasons: 
first, to have an appreciation of the time, energy, and skill involved in 
their performance; second, to have sufficient knowledge of these duties 
to instruct intelligently her future employees, should the necessity arise. 
The future manager needs to come in contact with the problems of the 
management of employees, co-workers, and patrons and guests of the 
institution, to know something of their inter-relationships as units of 
the whole. 

The Lewis Institute is fortunate in its facilities for practice work, as 
we can take advantage of the fact that day school closes at three o’clock 
and evening school begins at four o’clock. The equipment is also a 
great help. We have a fair-sized lunchroom, with a smaller dining room 
adjoining, and desirable kitchens located on the fifth floor. A small 
bakery and a laundry on the sixth floor, a small women’s dormitory 
in the Institute block, and a cafeteria and kitchens on the second floor. 
The laundry, bake-shop, and dormitory have been used as successful 
practice fields. The cafeteria is used at present for institutional prac- 
tice, but not for formal instruction. 

The first course in institutional management is handled as follows: 
The number in the class varies from ten to fourteen. The fifth floor 
kitchens and dining rooms are used as a laboratory, and table d’hote 
lunches are served four days per week to from sixty to one hundred 
persons each day. The length of the term is twelve weeks. The 
fifth day each week is devoted to lectures, discussions, and field trips. 
The method of operating the lunchroom daily with a few minutes daily 
for discussion has been tried, but we returned to the first plan. The 
laboratory period is two hours and a halfinlength. With few exceptions 
the foods are prepared and served in the laboratory period. Pressure 
cookers, a power mixing machine, dish-washer, and power ice-crusher 
and freezer are the main labor saving devices. The utensils used in 
the preparation of the meal are washed by the students, but the dishes 
are washed by a paid worker. The distribution of a class of fourteen 
to serve one hundred is as follows: manager, assistant manager, head 
waitress, four waitresses, three pantry girls, two pastry cooks, and two 
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meat and vegetable cooks. Each office is held for two days at a time. 
Thus each office is held at least twice during the term. 

The tea room routine is somewhat different. The class hour is from 
three to five; the serving period is from three fifteen to four fifteen. 
While most of the day-school patrons indulge in dainties, the menu 
offers enough variation so that the evening school students who come to 
four o’clock classes, can select a substantial lunch. All ices and ice 
creams are made, frozen,and packed by student service earlier in the day. 
The dishes are washed in the machine by members of the class. The 
class consists of a manager, cashier and checker, head waitress, waitresses, 
cook, baker, and assistant. 

Each class supplements its course with field trips; and plans the floor 
plan, equipment, decorative scheme, etc., for some type of institution as 
a term paper. 

A longer period, say one half day, would be more satisfactory, but 
the classes develop skill and speed. 

Grace GorDON Hoop, 
Professor of Home Economics. 





Calories from Eskimo Pie and Ice Cream Sandwich. A high 
school class in dietetics in the Minneapolis Public Schools determined 
the calories in Eskimo Pie and Ice Cream Sandwich both of which 
cost 10 cents in the school lunch room. 

The chocolate was removed from the Eskimo Pie and weighed, and 
the energy content calculated. The ice cream was weighed and the 
calories calculated (Rose). Total calories, 158. 

The “ Nabisco” and its sugar coating were removed from the Ice Cream 
Sandwich and weighed and the calories determined separately. The 
ice cream was weighed and the calories calculated. Total calories, 199. 

Butterfat in the ice cream of both the Pie and the Sandwich was 
determined by the Babcock method. The fat content in both was 
identical. 


Jessie CAPLIN, 
West High School, Minneapolis. 











BOOKS AND 


The Vitamins. By H. C. SHERMAN AND 
S. L. Smrra. New York: The Chemical 
Catalog Co., 1922, pp. 273. $4.00. 

This is one of the series of scientific and 
technologic monographs now being issued 
by the American Chemical Society. This 
new endeavor of the society has for its 
avowed purposes two rather distinct aims. 
“The first purpose . is to pre- 
sent the knowledge available upon the 
chosen topic in a readable form, intelligible 
to those (chemists) whose activities may be 
along a wholly different line . . . . 
The second purpose is to promote research 
in the branch of science covered by the 
monograph, by furnishing a well digested 
survey of the progress already made in that 
field and by pointing out directions in 
which investigation needs to be extended.” 
The monograph by Sherman and Smith is 
so excellent an example of practical fulfill- 
ment of both these purposes, that one can 
only congratulate the editors upon the 
fact that this contribution has appeared 
early enough in the series to set an enviable 
standard for later numbers. 

The book consists of a preface, five chap- 
ters, a bibliography, and index. The first 
chapter contains a brief but excellently 
balanced description of the early history of 
vitamin investigations. There is less that 
is unique in this part perhaps than in the 
three succeeding chapters. 

The second chapter, entitled conserva- 
tively the antineuritic vitamin (and, or) 
vitamin B, contains detailed reports of 
experimental methods. Here are given 
a complete and satisfactory summary of 
the attempts of Funk, Williams, Seidell, 
and others at chemical isolation and synthe- 
sis of the antineuritic substance; full dis- 
cussion of the evidence upon the question of 
the identity of this substance with the 
vitamin B of McCollum, Osborne and 
Mendel, Drummond, and others who 
observed growth stimulation in young 
animals rather than the cure of polyneu- 
ritis; a summary of such physiological find- 
ings upon the réle of this substance as have 


LITERATURE 


been reported by McCarrison, Karr, and 
others, and upon the yeast growth method 
of measuring the vitamin B content of watery 
extracts of foods; a list of investigations up- 
on the occurrence of this substance in nature, 
with brief discussion of the findings for each 
class of foods; and finally a summary of the 
properties and occurrence of vitamin B. 

The third chapter deals in somewhat 
similar detail with the antiscorbutic vitamin 
—vitamin C. The characteristics of experi- 
mental scurvy and the distribution of the 
antiscorbutic substance in foods is given the 
major amount of attention, very little 
emphasis being placed upon the clinical 
phase of the problem. An excellent dis- 
cussion of the evidence as to the practical 
bearing of cooking and preserving processes 
upon the vitamin C content of foods is a 
feature of unusual value to teachers of 
nutrition and food preparation. 

The fourth chapter is entitled the fat- 
soluble vitamin—vitamin A. The much 
discussed question of the stability of this 
substance is carefully reviewed, as is also its 
possible relation to the lipochromes. There 
are given, as for the other two vitamins, 
a full statement as to occurrence and estima- 
tion in animal and vegetable tissues and 
products, a valuable list of references to all 
reported occurrences of this vitamin in 
food materials, and a rational discussion 
of its relation to ophthalmias, reproduction, 
dentition, and rickets. The treatment of 
the last named subject, rickets, is exceed- 
ingly brief in comparison with that accorded 
other topics, and in view of the importance 
of the problem and the amount of active 
investigation going on at present. 

The last chapter entitled “vitamins in the 
problem of the food supply” will probably 
prove to be of the greatest interest of all 
to dietitians, teachers of nutrition, physi- 
cians, and others concerned with the appli- 
cation of laboratory findings to practical 
feeding problems. It seems to the writer 
of this review, however, an unncessary ad- 
dition from the point of view of the guiding 
purpose of themonograph. Those who are 
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interested in advancing investigation upon 
vitamin occurrence and function will have 
no particular use for this well balanced dis- 
cussion, and those who can profit most from 
this chapter will make little use of the pre- 
ceding careful presentation of the evidence. 

The familiar table of distribution of 
vitamins in investigated food materials 
first published in Report No. 38 of the 
British Medical Research Committee and 
modified by M. S. Rose, is reprinted in the 
last chapter. One feels some regret that 
an attempt at a quantitative summary 
had not been made instead. It is probably 
not too soon to look for a compilation of 
more detailed and definite character which 
should contain information as to method 
of preparation or preservation of the food 
tested, type of experiment used, approxi- 
mate figures in grams per day required for 
normal growth or prevention of charac- 
teristic disease, and full reference to the 
literature. The present table is, however, 
of value for the practical purpose for which 
the last chapter of this book was written. 

The bibliography of 25 pages containing 
some 900 to 1000 separate references is 
perhaps the most complete and most nearly 
correct collection of references to the litera- 
ture on vitamins which has so far been 
compiled. The excellent indices, by authors 
and by subjects, round out the careful 
workmanship and exceptional usefulness of 
the book. 

In conclusion it must be stated that the 
monograph, in addition to its service to 
investigators, can hardly fail to join the 
ranks of the volumes reckoned as indis- 
pensable in the library of the student, 
teacher, and practitioner of modern scien- 
tific nutrition. 

AGNES Fay MorGan, 
University of California. 


Positions of Responsibility in Department 
Stores and Other Retail Selling Organ- 
izations. By Mary H. Torman, New 
York: 1921, pp. 126. $0.60. The Bureau 
of Vocational Information. 

This volume, the fifth in a series of occu- 
pational studies prepared by The Bureau 
of Vocational Information, of New York 
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City, presents in a very adequate manner 
woman’s opportunity in department store 
work. Here we find assembled and recorded 
facts concerning positions of responsibility 
now held by women; the customary details 
of the work involved in these positions; 
the training, experience, physique, and per- 
sonal qualities which have been found nec- 
essary; the advantages and disadvantages 
in this field of work, and the opportunities 
afforded with special reference to women of 
higher education. 

The material is national in scope, embrac- 
ing data gathered in 176 different stores in 
32 states and lower Canada. Information 
was obtained by questionnaires and letters 
from merchants, and by interviews with, 
and questionnaires and letters from, 
employed women. The bases for the study 
are, therefore, adequate and substantial. 
A very well selected reading list and a chart 
showing typical store organization add fur- 
ther value. 

For clear analysis, the author divides 
Department Store work into six sections: 
store organization, merchandising, adver- 
tising, store service, accounting, allied work 
outside the store. 

Very few women are found holding impor- 
tant positions in store organization; the 
men are not very apt to let these slip into 
women’s hands for some time to come. 
The merchandising section, on the contrary, 
is largely confined to women. Although 
but a small number of college women have 
interested themselves in this particular 
branch of store work and although very few 
have reached the highest places, there is 
unusual opportunity in this section for the 
educated girl. The advertising section is 
gradually being opened to women, but so 
recently that few have risen to managerial 
positions. The care of equipment and of 
the building offers very little opportunity. 
The administration of personnel, on the 
other hand, is generally considered the most 
promising and attractive work open to 
women and it is in this division of store 
service that we find the greatest number of 
women. The accounting section holds 


small allure and entrusts women with less 
responsibility than any other department 
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of the store. Allied work outside the store, 
in research, trade papers, and schools, 
offers countless positions suitable for, and of 
interest to, trained women. Aside from 
teaching salesmanship, they have not as yet 
qualified for them to any considerable 
extent. 

The conclusion drawn from the study is 
that there is unlimited opportunity for 
women, especially for college women, in 
department store work. Their failure in 
the past has been due to a lack of real 
purpose and ambition. 

The book is well written and should be of 
great interest and help to educators, to 
merchants, and to women who contemplate 
entering store service. 

Lorna Dretz. 


Women in the Law. By BEATRICE 
Doerscnuux. The Bureau of Vocational 
Information. 

This study, the third of the series of 
occupational studies prepared by the Bureau 
of Vocational Information, contains an 
analysis of training, practice, and salaried 
positions available for women lawyers. It 
is a handy compendium, including a table of 
the law schools which admit women stu- 
dents, a table of the number of women admit- 
ted to the bar, a list of government positions 
for which legal training is a preparation, a 
list of bar associations admitting women 
to membership, and a list of women lawyers’ 
associations. About one-sixth of the book is 
given over to information regarding occu- 
pations other than the practice of the law, 
for which legal training is advantageous. 
This would seem to indicate that women 
have not been very successful practitioners. 
Data for the study were collected from 
questionnaires sent to 827 women lawyers, 
297 of whom replied; from school cata- 
logues; from state offices; and from inter- 
views with individual lawyers, both men 
and women. 

The results of the questionnaires are rather 
disappointing. Only one-third answered, 
and of the evidently successful group, only 
50 per cent are actually practising law; an 
additional 11 per cent are working in some 
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capacity in law offices. The rest are dis- 
tributed in various lines, reporting, sten- 
ography, editorial work, social work, busi- 
ness, and positions that make no use what- 
ever of legal training. Although the author 
definitely stipulates that the material in 
hand does not justify definite conclusions, 
nevertheless the median salary for the group 
($1800.00) does not seem to indicate even 
moderate success for the average woman 
trained in law. 

The book is terse, well-written and a val- 
uable reference for information regarding 
general requirements, training for legal 
work, and opportunities for women inter- 
ested in law. 

Lorna DIEtTz. 


Cakes, Cookies, and Confections. Pastries 
and Desserts. Salads, Vegetables, and 
the Market Basket. Compiled by the 
Southern Section of the California Home 
Economics Association. $.50 each, $1.30 
a set; postage $.05. Orders filled by 
Essie Elliott, Manual Arts High School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

An original cover design printed in colors 
on a delicate shade of antique paper, with 
an envelope of the same paper to encase 
each book, and an outer envelope enclosing 
all, make this set of recipe books a most 
attractive gift packet for the homemaker. 
The recipes are adapted to home and school 
needs and have been tested by the compilers. 
Each group of recipes is preceded by general 
directions and information in regard to food 
values. The books are now in their second 
edition. 

The Sponge Cake Family. By Mary 
Louise Mevuser, Friends University, 
Wichita, Kansas. $.50. 

This booklet gives as standard recipes, 
for sponge cake and mock sponge cake, 
angle food and mock angel food, the pro- 
portions found to be most satisfactory in a 
series of experiments carried out after com- 
paring a great variety of recipes. It also 
discusses materials needed and methods 
used in making the cakes. 
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Aids to Family Catering. The University 
of Washington Home Economics Club, 
Seattle, 1921, pp. 40. $0.50. 

A very useful book for the homemaker, 
whether experienced or inexperienced, has 
been compiled by the Home Economics 
Club at the University of Washington. 

The planning, preparing, and serving of 
meals are presented under the following 
headings: Essentials of an Adequate Diet, 
Suggestions for Planning Meals, Recipes, 
Table Service. 

Under the guidance of this very complete 
but concise aid, even the inexperienced 
homemaker should find it easy to cater 
adequately and attractively for her family 
or for guests. 


Personal Budgets for Employed Women. By 
Mrs. Marre Lutrers Stanton. Archi- 
tectural and Economic Bureau, National 
Board, Y. W. C. A., New York City. 
Price 20 cents. 

Budgets of $1200, $1500, $1800, $2000, and 
$2400 a year are suggested for business 
women living away from home, with sched- 
ules of clothing, food, and other items, and 
concrete suggestions as to ways of putting 
one’s expenditure upon a budget basis. 
These budgets are an admirable supplement 
to the account book for professional women 
which was published some time ago by the 
National Board of the Y. W. C. A. Both 
can be secured by addressing the Womans 
Press. 600 Lexington Ave., N. Y C 


Black’s Simple Cookery and Household Man- 
agement. Edited by Edinburgh School 
of Cookery. London: A. & C. Black, Ltd., 
1920, pp. 116. Price 5/- net 
This book is devoted to a discussion of the 

economical selection and preparation of 
food, particularly as adapted to the needs of 
the small household in Great Britain, and 
suggestions are given as to the control of 
waste and good marketing methods. Food 
values are considered in a simple way, but 
the information given is very inadequate 
and somewhat misleading when viewed in 
the light of present day knowledge of nutri- 
tion problems. 
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Fish Cookery. By EvELENE SPENCER AND 


Joun N. Coss. Boston: Little, Brown 

and Company, 1921, pp. 346. $2.00. 

This very interesting book contains full 
directions for the cleaning and cooking of 
all fish found in the markets of the United 
States. It gives information regarding 
seasons, price, and nature of fish, and 
ought to be of the greatest value to the 
teacher of cookery. 

The recipes are interesting and varied, 
and should relieve the monotony of fish 
cookery due to a lack of knowledge on the 
part of housekeepers and teachers. 


BertTua E, SHAPLEIGH. 


A Book of Recipes for the Cooking School. 
By Carrie ALBERTA Lyrorp. Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Va. 1921, pp. 299. $1.50. 

While there would seem to be little need 
for the type of book written by Miss Lyford, 
it is accurate, except for one or two typo- 
graphical errors, and will undoubtedly 
be of value to those who use it. 


Food Charts. The Office of Home Eco- 
nomics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture has recently issued a set of 
eight Food Selection and Meal Planning 
Charts based upon a week’s supply for a 
“type” or “average” family, consisting of 
two adults and three children. 

These charts represent a development in 
popularizing scientific knowledge of nutri- 
tion, and they should prove useful to 
teachers, extension workers, club leaders, 
social service workers, and others. 

The supply of charts available for free 
distribution is limited but they may be 
purchaseG ‘from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washingt :n, D. C., for 50 cents a set. 

A Weeh’s Food Supply, by Caroline L. 
Hunt, Farmers’ Bulletin 1228, enlarges on 
the information given in the charts and 
indicates how they may serve as the basis of 
instruction in ‘ood selection. A copy of 
this bulletin will be mailed free as long as 
the supply lasts. 
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The Care of Leather, U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1183, is again available 
for free distribution. This bulletin, written 
by F. P. Veitch, H. P. Holman, and R. W. 
Frey of the Leather and Paper Laboratory 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, contains prac- 
tical suggestions on the selection and care of 
shoes and other leather articles and gives 
several tested waterproofing formulas. 

Chimneys and Fireplaces—How to Build 
Them is another Farmers’ Bulletin which 
seems worth bringing to the attention of 
workers trained in home economics. Every- 
thing about the construction of fireplaces 
and chimneys is carefully considered in this 
publication. 


Hospital Division Circular No. 195, Bureau 
of the Public Health Service, Washington, 
D. C. This circular is issued to Medical 
Officers in charge of U. S. Marine and U. S. 
Public Health Service Hospitals, to Dieti- 
tians, and others concerned. It gives 
instructions relative to subsistence proposals 
and the purchase of supplies, including 
specifications as to quality and suggestions 
as to the best brands and the most economi- 
cal amounts to buy. 
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How John and Mary Save on $35 a Week. 
Chicago: The American School of Home 
Economics. $0.10. 

Under the above practical title an eight- 
page booklet gives suggestions for a home 
savings club, a family reserve fund, and 
allowances for necessary expenses. A simple 
method of recording all these is presented 
under the “‘weekly allowance table” on the 


last page. 


The Pictorial Review has published a series 
of popular nutrition articles under the gen- 
eral heading ‘“‘Eat and Be Healthy.” Genoise 
B. Short of New York City and Harriet 
T. Barto of the Department of Home 
Economics, University of Illinois have col- 
laborated in its preparation. They pre- 
sent to the housewife and her family the 
fundamental facts that every one should 
know, in order to select food intelligently 
and with the greatest benefit to general 
health. The first two articles are ‘Eating 
to Stay Slender” and “Building Up To The 
Health Line” in the February and March 
issues, respectively. These are followed 
by four others taking up special diets, the 
common foods, the bride and her food 
problems, and feeding the whole family. 
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PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CorVALLIS, OrEGON, AuGusT 1-5, 1922 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 1 
2:00 p.m. Opening Session 


Address of Welcome, Mary Sweeny, President American Home Economics Association 
Council Meeting. Open to everyone 
Reception 
8:00 p.m. General Session 

Address of Welcome 

William J. Kerr, President Oregon Agricultural College 
A Unified Program of Extension Work for the Home 

Florence A. Ward, Extension Work with Women, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
The Educational Program of the American Hotel Association 

L. S. Hawkins, Dir. Dept. Educ., United Typothetae of America 
Home Economics and the Business World 

Bess Rowe, Extension Editor, The Farmer’s Wife, St. Paul 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2 


9:00 a.m. Food and Nutrition Section 


Nutrition and the Present Health Crusade 
Health Classes in the Public Schools 
Martha Koehne, Assistant Professor Home Economics, University of Wash. 
Nutrition in Elementary Schools 
Edna White, Director Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan 
Home Economics for Boys 
Mary Ruth Fisher, Supervisor of Home Economics, Twinn Falls, Idaho 
Health Clinics: The Pre-school Age 
Dr. Ulysses Moore, Portland 
Training Teachers for Health Class Teaching 
Dr. Caroline Hedger, Chicago 
Velma Phillips, State Normal School, Dillon, Montana 
Plans for Teaching Practical Nutrition to the Public 
How to Reach the Mother, Nurse, Business Woman, Factory Worker 
Marguerite Mallon, Purdue University 
Margaret Smith, Oregon Agricultural College 
Nutrition: Its Application in Commercial and Institutional Problems 
Gudrun Carlson, Teachers College, Columbia University 


9:00 a.m. Home Management Conference 


The Need for the Application of the Fundamental Principles of Home Economics to the Home 
S. Agnes Donham, Educational Director, Association for Promotion and Protection 
of Savings, Boston 
The Organization and Administration of Home Management Work 
A. Grace Johnson, Head Household Administration, Oregon Agricultural College 
Round Table Discussion 
Effie I. Raitt, Head Home Economics, University of Washington, and others 
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9:00 a.m. Home Economics in Business Conference 


The Home Economics Work of Business Organizations 
In Textiles. Martha J. Phillips, North American Dye Corporation 
In Foods. Louise Fitzgerald, National Dairy Council 
In Household Management. S. Agnes Donham 
Broadcasting Home Economics through the Magazines. Marie Sellers, Pictorial 
Review 
Teaching Classes of Half a Million. Mrs. Emmons, The Modern Priscilla 
The Relation of the Home Economics Teacher and the Extension Worker to Business 
Round Table Discussion. Led by Helen Louise Johnson 


8:00 p.m. General Session 


What the Community Owes the Child 
Dr. Caroline Hedger 
Woman’s Part in a National Health Program 
Annie W. Goodrich, Nursing and Health Department, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 
Child Welfare (Subject to be announced later) 
Harriet Vittum, Northwestern University Settlement 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 3 
9:00 a.m. Textile Section 


What the Homemaker Wants to Know About Clothing 

Ethelwyn Dodson, Extension Specialist in Clothing, Univ. of California 
Discussion 
A “Close-up” on the Clothing Project 

Marion MacKinnon, University of Wisconsin 
Home Projects in the 7th and 8th Grades 

Ann Platt, Seattle Public Schools 
Development of the Work of the Committee on Related Arts 

Winifred S. Gettemy, Michigan Agricultural College 
Discussion 

9:00 a.m. Institutional Economics Section 


The Training of Hospital Dietitians 
Lenna F. Cooper, Battle Creek Sanitarium 
The Teaching of Institutional Management and the Curriculum Necessary for Proper 
Instruction 
Emma H. Gunther, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Round Table Discussion 


9:00 a.m. Home Economics Extension Section 


Are Home Demonstration Programs of Work 
a. Educationally sound 
b. Economically important 
c. Sociologically constructive 
C. W. Pugsley, Asst. Sec. of Agriculture, Washington, and others 
Round Table Discussion 
Legislative Problems Affecting Home Demonstration Work 
Florence E. Ward, States Relations Service, Washington, D. C. 
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2:00 p. m. Business Meeting 
8:00 p.m. General Session 


International Relations 
Richard F. Scholz, President of Reed College, Portland 
Home Economics in Other Countries 
China. Emma H. Gunther and L. Ray Balderston 
Constantinople. Mrs. Alice P. Norton 
England. Emma A. Winslow 
New Zealand. Mrs. Ann Gilchrist Strong 
Needs and Work of Near East Relief Organization 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 4 
9:00 a.m. Food and Nutrition Section 


Recent Scientific Research in Food and Nutrition 
Minna Denton, Office of Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Agnes Fay Morgan, University of California, and others 
The Necessary Revision of our College Courses in Foods and Nutrition 
Standards of Accomplishments in the Elementary and High School Courses: 
Results to be expected from such courses 
(Speakers being arranged for) 
The Content of the First Year College Course Following the Four-year High School 
Course in Home Economics 
Margaret Fedde, University of Nebraska 
Gertrude York, University of Southern California 
The Place of Experimental and Investigational Cookery in College 
(Speakers being arranged for) 
The Content of the Second Course in Foods in College 
Ruth Wardall, University of Illinois 
Bernice Allen, Los Angeles, California 
The Content of Health Courses in College 
Helen Thompson, Dean of Home Economics, Kansas Agricultural College 
Elizabeth Emery, University of Washington 


9:00a.m. House Administration Conference 


Home Management Work in the Extension Field 
Minerva Lawrence, Home Management Specialist, State College of Washington 
A Thrift Kitchen as an Asset in City Home Bureau Work 
Edith M. Barber, Director of Syracuse Home Bureau, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Application of Household Management to the Business Field 
Mary E. Keown, Educational Dept., Am. Washing Machine Manufacturers Assn. 


9:00 a.m. Home Economics Education Section 


Home Economics Instruction and Related Community Service 
In Part-time General Continuation Classes and Schools 
The Demand 
How to Prepare for It 
In Adult Afternoon and Evening Classes 
The Demand 
How to Prepare for It 
(Speakers to be announced later) 
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2:00 p.m. Textile Section 


Methods in Textile Research 
Marion Weller, University of Minnesota 
Discussion 
Testing Textiles for a Department Store 
Rose Fraser, University of Washington 
Discussion 
Business 
2:00 p.m. Science Conference 
Standards in Home Economics Research 
Mina C. Denton, States Relations Service, Washington 
What Should be the Lines of Research in Home Economics Departments and in the Related 
Science and Art Departments 
Elizabeth Miller, Head Research Dept., Iowa State College 
Some Results Obtained from Experiments with the Respiration Calorimeter 
C. F. Langworthy, Chief Office of Home Economics, U. S. Dept. of Agr. 
Reports of Committees on Research 


2:00p.m. Homemakers Conference 


Within and Without the Home 
Mrs. Josiah C. Gawler, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Yakima, Wash. 
Responsibility of Homemakers for Home Economics in Educational Programs 
Mrs. C. H. Castner, Hood River, Oregon 
(Subject to be announced) 
Mrs. Lulu Lancaster, University of Arizona 
Your Child and Mine 
Mrs. J. F. Hill, President Parent Teachers Organizations, Oregon 
Round Table Discussion 
Led by Elnora E. Thompson, Extension Division, University of Oregon 


8:00 p.m. General Session 


Educational Value of a Retailers Organization 

R. E. Bigelow, President Washington State Retailers Association 
Present Status of Women in Industry in this Country 

Mrs. Katherine Philips Edson, Industrial Welfare Commission, State of Calif. 
Women in Industry and their Relation to Women in Agricultural Pursuits 

Mary Anderson, Chief of Women’s Bureau, Washington 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 5 
9:00 a.m. Home Economics Education Section 


Home Economics Instruction and Related Community Service 
In Elementary Schools 
The Demand 
How to Prepare for It 
In Junior High Schools 
The Demand 
How to Prepare for It 
In Regular Four Year High Schools 
The Demand 
How to Prepare for It 
(Speakers not definitely determined as yet, but are being chosen from leading 
Supervisors and Educators of the country.) 
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9:00 a.m. Institutional Economics Section 


Women in Hotel Work 

Margaret Ebbitt, Assistant Manager Congress Hotel, Chicago 
Employee’s Cafeteria 

S. E. Crichton, Supervisor Dining Service, Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Round Table Discussion 

High School Dormitories 

College Dormitories 

Tea Rooms 


9:00 a.m. Home Economics Extension Section 


Research Problems Related to Home Demonstration Work 

Minna Denton, Office of Home Economics, Washington, D. C. 
Round Table Discussion 

Led by Florence Ward, Dr. Hedger, and others 
Additional Special Training for Home Demonstration Workers 

Ruby Green Smith, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Discussion from the Committee on Requirements in the Training of Home Demonstration 

Workers 
Constantinople College, 
February 5, 1922. 

My dear Friends: 

The college is six miles from the city, or rather from Galata bridge that connects Pera 
with Stamboul and might be considered the center of the city. It stands by itself in large 
grounds, near the top of a hill overlooking the Bosphorus. This year the college is smaller 
than it has been for some years, chiefly because so many people who used to be well-to-do 
have been impoverished by the war, and because exchange is so low, or perhaps I should say 
high. The lira, or Turkish pound, that used to have the value of the English pound, is now 
worth about 68 cents, and within a few weeks has been as low as 47 cents. Last fall the 
Turkish University and the Turkish Medical School were opened to women, and this may 
have affected our attendance. Then, too, the Bulgarian girls find it much less expensive to 
go to Germany to study. 

The smaller numbers in the college mean very small classes in all departments, especially 
as the number of electives has been increased each year. My largest class is one of six 
students. Altogether I have 14 students, and five others who are taking a graduate course 
in education came to me for a few weeks as part of their course. 

Through the first semester I taught dietetics to the nurses in the American hospital in 
Stamboul seven or eight miles from here. I went down two afternoons a week. The teach- 
ing at the hospital has been more elementary than at the college, both because the girls have 
less educational background and because they have less English. 

The course that I have worked out for the college is distinctly a tentative one. It will 
take at least a year’s experience before one can tell what will be most satisfactory. The 
course that has proved most attractive this year is the “survey” course. We began with 
a study of the house. Fortunately Dr. Hoover has been having a house built for his family 
on the college grounds, and we have been able to study that when we wished. Barton Hall, 
where I live, is an old Greek palace, and there is in it a small kitchen that was very dilapi- 
dated. We have made it over into an attractive, fairly modern kitchen where the girls can 
do some cooking under conditions that they can arrange at home. They planned the changes 
as a part of their course. Another practical problem we found near at hand. There is not 
far from us an Armenian orphanage, in a building that is very much run down, and my class 





1 Extracts from a letter from Mrs. Norton to the American Home Economics Association 
for the meeting in Chicago, February 28. 
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are “fixing up” the dining room to make it more habitable, and incidentally getting a lesson 
in house decoration. 

In my “house” class we have been comparing customs here with ours in America as well 
as with those in other countries. This has come about of necessity, for of course the only 
books we have deal with American conditions. Some time there must be a home economics 
book for this country. It has been surprising, though, to find how many conditions are 
similar, and occasionally to find better usages here. The servant problem exists here, as 
well as in America, and I was much surprised to find that there are two ““community”’ kitchens, 
on a commercial basis, that are supplying luncheons and dinners for families. 

Some of the Turkish schools are teaching home economics. I visited a class the other 
day at Tchamlidja, across the Bosphorus, in Asia, that was taught by an Armenian woman 
(the school was Turkish, under Turkish government control) who had done considerable 
work toward her medical degree. The laboratory was well equipped for cooking, and consid- 
erable food theory was taught. The Turkish normal school has some work in home 
economics, and another school is training girls for teaching dressmaking. 

It is amazing to see how rapidly women here are becoming self supporting. Not only 
Greek, Armenian, and Jewish girls, but Turkish ones as well, are entering the commercial 
world. Our commercial department here has 55 students. I have come to the conclusion 
that if we are to make home economics a real success in this college we must not only work 
for the home, but must direct the work toward professions by which a girl may earn her own 
living. I have been making inquiries as to possible opportunities. The directress of the 
Tchamlidja school says that well trained teachers of home economics will have no difficulty 
in finding places. The American hospital wants a dietitian and would welcome a native girl, 
and it seems probable that soon other hospitals here will demand dietitians. Managers of 
orphanages and teachers of home economics in orphanages are needed. There may be 
openings in tea rooms, but this is more doubtful. I am going on with my inquiries, and 
perhaps can create a demand for home economics trained girls. 

I must say one word about the visit I made last summer to the International Office of 
Home Economics at Fribourg. The office is small but has a good library, and is ambitious to 
accomplish many things if it can have adequate support. Mme. Vertellot, who is in charge 
of the office, is especially anxious for more American members. 

With best wishes for the success of your meeting, 
Most cordially 
A.Ice P. Norton. 


Women in Industry, Mary Anderson, 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
presiding; Prevention of Traffic in Women, 
Dr. Valeria Parker, Executive Secretary 
of the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene 
Board, presiding; Civic Status of Women, 
Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, presiding; 
The Political Status of Women, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, presiding. Discussion on 
each subject was opened by a general state- 
ment from a woman prominent in such 
work in the United States. Then followed 


The First Pan American Congress of 
Women gathered in Baltimore, April 20, 
for a three-day meeting. There were 
present as delegates thirty-one women 
representing twenty-two countries of the 
Americas. The Congress was called by the 
National League of Women Voters for the 
purpose of discussing problems of common 
interest to all countries of the Western 
Hemisphere and promoting friendship among 
these countries. The ultimate purpose of 
the conference was peace through mutual 


understanding. 
Six main topics were discussed: Child 
Welfare, Grace Abbot, Chief of the 


Children’s Bureau, presiding; Education, 
Julia Abbot, Bureau of Education, presiding; 


a report, from each delegate, of the situation 
in her own country. 

Reports of the Latin American delegates 
on the educational situation were of par- 
ticular interest. In several countries the 
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institutions of higher education have been 
opened to women only in the last twenty 
years but there is a keen interest among 
women to take advantage of their present 
opportunities. A number of the countries 
have “definitely organized instruction in 
homemaking” that would compare with 
our own work in home economics. The 
state of Taumaulipas, Mexico, is developing 
a system of nursery schools; Brazil teaches 
the care of children to the future mothers 
of the country through the care of homeless 
children; in Mexico the care of children 
and pre-natal care are taught in the Sunday 
Schools. 

The women of the United States dis- 
covered that we must “look to our laurels” 
in our boasted system of public school 
education. Costa Rica reported that more 
money is appropriated in that country for 
education than for any other one depart- 
ment of government. 

The climax of the congress was the organ- 
ization of a permanent Pan American Asso- 
ciation of Women. This organization is 
provisional, but it is the hope of its organizers 
that it will become a strong factor in main- 
taining peace and friendship among the 
countries of the Americas. The aims of 
the organization are: ‘To promote general 
education among all women and to secure 
for them higher standards of education; 
to secure the rights of married women to 
control their own property and their own 
wages; to secure equal guardianship; to 
encourage organization, discussion, and 
public speaking among women, and freedom 
of opportunity for all women to cultivate 
and use all their talents; to educate public 
opinion in favor of granting the vote to 
women and to secure their political rights; 
and last, but not least, to promote friend- 
liness and understanding among all Pan 
American countries, with the aim of main- 
taining perpetual peace in the Western 
Hemisphere.” 


The Program of the Home Economics 
Department Meeting in connection with 
the N. E. A. convention, Boston, has been 
arranged for July 5 as follows: 
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Subject: The Relation of Home Eco- 
nomics to the Rest of the High School 
Program. 

The Responsibility of Superintendents and 
Principals, Dr. George A. Works, Prof. of 
Rural Education, Cornell University. 

The Responsibility of Supervisors and 
Teachers, Edna N. White, Director Merrill 
Palmer School, Detroit. 

Discussion will be opened by Frank 
Wright, Director Division of Elementary 
and Secondary Education and Normal 
Schools, Massachusetts State Board of 
Education, and continued by Charles K. 
Moulton, Principal High School, Fall River, 
Mass., and S. Helen Bridge, formerly in 
charge of home economics education, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

Camp Roosevelt, the national educational- 
training encampment for boys, conducted as 
an auxiliary of the Chicago public summer 
schools, and under the auspices of the U. S. 
War Department, will begin its fourth season 
on July 5. 1922. This institution has 
changed its location to a permanent camp site 
near LaPorte, Indiana, a two hours’ trip 
from Chicago. A gymnasium, mess hall 
seating one thousand, kitchens, electric 
power plant, modern sewage system, hospital, 
classroom buildings, bungalows, dormitories, 
and recreation rooms afford facilities for 
comfort and enjoyment in a heathful en- 
vironment. The new tract includes and 
surrounds Silver Lake; large fields provide 
for tentage, sports of all kinds, and parade 
ground; the surrounding country affords 
opportunity for hikes in every direction. 

The camp is divided into three sections; 
the summer school, R O T C or military 
division, and the Junior camp for younger 
boys. The summer school is operated on 
the same plan as are the other Chicago sum- 
mer schools, and credit earned at the camp 
school is honored on the same basis as that 
earned in the Chicago schools. On account 
of residence at the school, somewhat longer 
hours are available for classes, making pos- 
sible more intensive work. This results in 
the completion, in six weeks, of the full eight 
weeks’ course required in the city schools. 
Camp Headquarters are at 460 South State 
Street, Chicago. 
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The Southern Home Economics Associa- 
tion held its sixth annual meeting in joint 
session with the Florida Home Economics 
Association at St. Augustine, Florida, 
April 10-12. 

Monday night the delegates were greeted 
by representatives of the National and 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
American Home Economics Association, 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
and the educational forces of Florida. 
The address was given by Dr. Benjamin R. 
Andrews, Teachers College, on The Home 
Economics Program. 


Tuesday morning, Mary A. Lindsley, 
Manager of the Grace Dodge Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., spoke of opportunities for 
women in institutional administration; Agnes 
Harris, States Relations Service, talked of 
the relation between extension work and 
teaching and research; Anna E. Richardson, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
gave an analysis of homemaking. 

Tuesday evening Dr. Mary Swartz Rose 
of Teachers College spoke of diet and 
physical fitness; Helen Louise Johnson 
discussed home economics problems. 


Wednesday morning was given over to 
sectional meetings. In the extension sec- 
tion ten minute reports were given by state 
demonstration agents on “Our Best Piece of 
Work.” Field work in nutrition and a 
program of work for women’s clubs were 
topics for discussion. In the homemakers’ 
round table, subjects were the budget, a 
program for homemakers, home problems, 
and questions from homemakers. In the 
teachers’ section the subject was ‘“What 
Should the Home Economics Teacher 
Mean to the Community?” 

Wednesday afternoon Dr. C. F. Lang- 
worthy spoke on the work of the Office of 
Home Economics; Dr. Rose outlined newer 
methods in nutrition work; and Dr. Juanita 
Darrah reported nutrition studies of the 
Florida Research Laboratory. 

At the business meeting it was decided 
that the Southern Home Economics Associa- 
tion should become the Southern Region of 
the American Home Economics Association. 
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AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


The following state home economics 
associations have affiliated with the American 
Home Economics Association with the num- 
ber of members shown opposite each. At 
present Illinois is the banner state. 


Arizona....... 46 Nebraska. ... 32 
Arkansas...... 64 New Mexico... 11 
California... .. 223 New York.... 185 
District of North Carolina. 46 

Columbia... 59 North Dakota. 37 
ee ee Gnas cacess 212 
Louisiana...... 101 Oregon ...... 64 
Maryland..... 90 South Carolina. 32 
Michigan ..... 189 South Dakota.. 16 
Minnesota.... 44 Utah......... 78 
Montana...... 45 Washington... 98 


The following states have reported decision 
to affiliate but have not yet completed their 
membership campaigns: Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, New England, Tennessee. 

Several states have found it necessary to 
postpone definite action unti] next fall. 
It is hoped that before the annual meeting 
all other states will have made at least the 
initial steps toward organization. 


ARIZONA 


The University of Arizona sets a time 
annually known as University Week, when 
each high school through the state may 
send representative students to compete 
in certain tests held at the University. 
The prize for each contest is a rebate of 
tuition and laboratory fees in the freshman 
year if the winner of the contest attends the 
University of Arizona. The rebate amounts 
to from $15 to $25, according to the course 
taken by the student. The contestants in 
home economics are judged as follows: 
Cooking—food combination, skill in cooking, 
management of work, and art in serving; 
sewing—ability to use a commercial pattern 
and a sewing machine, to do necessary 
hand sewing, and to manage time efficiently. 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. The faculty and 


students codperated in planning a great 
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three-day celebration at Iowa State College, 
May 11-13. The name ‘Veishea” was 
given the event, the letters of the word 
being the first letters of the divisions, i.e., 
Veterinary, Engineering, Industrial Science, 
Home Economics, and Agriculture. Invita- 
tions were sent to twenty thousand high 
school students. 

The Sheldon Munn Hotel Management 
of Ames are giving the opportunity for the 
students in the Institutional Course to get 
practice and experience in hotel work under 
the direct supervision of the manager. It 
is to be hoped that an increasing number 
of hotels will be willing to give college 
women a chance to prove good. 

Girls Home Economics Club Work is 
being conducted in forty Iowa counties. 
These clubs are fostered by the Farm Bureau 
in each case and are supervised by the 
agents and a county club committee. This 
committee consists usually of from three to 
five women who are especially interested 
in the home and community projects put 
on by the Farm Bureau. The organization 
is accomplished through a meeting of the 
girls and their mothers at some home or 
community hall. 

A group of three specialists from the 
Extension Service will conduct a series of 
subject matter training schools in each 
county for the local leaders of girls club 
work throughout the summer months. 
The county club committee of Pottawatta- 
mie county has made plans for a county 
camp for their girls the last week in June. 
The program is educational and recreational. 


MARYLAND 


The Home Economics Department of the 
University of Maryland entertained the 
Home Economics Associations from Balti- 
more and Washington, D. C., at College 
Park. May 20. This gathering gave an 
opportunity for the members of both asso- 
ciations to become acquainted and to learn 
of the plans for development of the home 
economics department as presented by Dr. 
Woods, President of the University. 

True Maryland hospitality was demon- 
strated by the students and the staff in the 
open house at the girls’ home and practice 
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house and in the delightful supper served 
on the lawn. 

Maryland Home Economics Association. 
The first spring meeting was held May 13 
at the Western High School, Baltimore, the 
president, Frances Zuill, presiding. 

At the morning session, Edith Thomas, 
State Supervisor of Home Economics for 
North Carolina, and Regional Councilor 
for the South, outlined the possibilities in 
the development of a state organization 
and urged greater codperation between 
home economics workers and _ practical 
homemakers, and Miriam Birdseye, of the 
States Relations Service, spoke on current 
extension problems. 

Following a luncheon arranged by a Balti- 
more Committee, Genevieve Fisher of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
explained the status of home economics in 
vocational education; Mrs. Mary Hinman 
Abel gave her impressions of what school 
girls ought to be expected to comprehend 
and use regarding family finance; John H. 
Lewis, Director of Americanization, Balti- 
more, impressed upon home economics work- 
ers their part in Americanization. 

Frances Zuill was elected representative 
councilor; Venia M. Kellar, State Home 
Demonstration Leader, and Edna McNaugh- 
ton, State Supervisor of Home Economics, 
were elected members of the executive 
committee. The state association has affili- 
ated with the American Home Economics 
Association with ninety paid members. 


MICHIGAN 


The Michigan State Home Economics 
Association held its annual conference for 
secondary school workers in connection 
with the School Masters Club meeting at 
Ann Arbor. 

The following program was given: Educa- 
tional Tests Available in the Field of Home 
Economics, Grace McAdam, Detroit Public 
Schools; The Specific Weaknesses in the 
High School Preparation of Students as 
Revealed in the First Year of College Work, 
Jessie E. Richardson, Michigan State 
Normal College, Ada Tucker, Hillsdale 
College, Josephine Hart, Michigan Agri- 
cultura! College; Some Experiments in 
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Child Training at Merrill-Palmer School 
Mary Sweeny, Dean of Home Economics, 
Michigan Agricultural College; The Michi- 
gan Plan, Ruth Freegard, State Supervisor; 
Round Table, Cornelia Simson, School of 
Home Economics, Battle Creek. 

The Dietetic Association of Southeastern 
Michigan, held its first annual meeting 
April 20th at the College Club, Detroit. 
Dr. F. W. Crump of’ Harper Hospital 
Staff addressed the meeting on the subject, 
Diabetes Mellitus. The following officers 
were elected: President, Louise B. Wilson, 
Cass Technical High School: Vice-President, 
Helen Osborne, Board of Public Health, 
Detroit; Secretary, Dorothy Steuart, Uni- 
versity Hospital, Ann Arbor; Treasurer, 
Adelaide Webber, Harper Hospital, Detroit; 
Executive Members, Eleanor Johnson, Cass 
Technical High School. 


NEW ENGLAND 


The New England Home Economics 
Association visited the Priscilla Proving 
Plant in April, as guests of Mrs. MacDonald, 
the editor of the Modern Priscilla. 

The “plant” is a real home, where real 
people live and work. Here experiments 
are carried on with everything which is 
involved in homemaking problems. The 
value of the experiments lies in the fact 
that the use given each article is the use 
a family would give it. 

The equipment was of much interest, 
especially the stoves of different types, the 
linoleum which did not show marks, a 
dish dryer, folding ironing board, and 
a specially designed china closet and “‘effi- 
cient” silver chest. 

The guests were shown through the work- 
shop where tests are made on textiles, canned 
goods, foods, and equipment. This work- 
shop is equipped with a large home economics 
library, which members of the association 
are invited to use. 

The May meeting was devoted to the 
topic ‘‘The Practical Application of Mental 
Hygiene,” presented by Dr. Douglas Thom, 
Psychopathic Hospital, Boston, and to 
a business session at which the association 
decided to affiliate with the American Home 
Economics Association. 
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NEW MEXICO 


Honorable John J. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education visited New 
Mexico, May 8, in the interests of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education. All 
the city and county school superintendents 
and the heads of the various educational 
institutions were invited to gather at Santa 
Fe to confer in regard to the administration 
of the vocational program for the state. 
The Commissioner visited the Normal 
University, Las Vegas, the State University 
at Albuquerque, the State Normal School, 
Silver City, as well as high schools in these 
cities. 

Home Economics Teachers Popularize 
Work. The State Supervisor reports that 
the home economics teachers of New Mexico 
have made a special effort toward educating 
the parents and the community to the need 
of homemaking courses. Ruth Hanson, 
Roswell, has prepared special lectures and 
exhibits for the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion. The department at Alamogordo, 
under the direction of Ruth Morgan, has 
served several dinners to various community 
organizations, has arranged exhibits, and 
conducted a successful Christmas bazaar. 
The foods class of Stella Wyatt, Capitan, 
has been serving hot lunches to the school 
children. During Miss Wyatt’s illness the 
girls assumed the responsibility of serving 
lunch to 100 members of the Lincoln County 
Teachers’ Meeting. In Clayton, the school 
board, the faculty, and various clubs and 
organizations of the city have been enter- 
tained by the department under the direction 
of Anna Howarth. Aline Shepard, in charge 
of the work at Carlsbad, has organized an 
enthusiastic “Ellen H. Richards” Club of 
which each girl in turn is hostess. 

Further suggestions for home economics 
publicity are: Put articles about the 
department in the local papers. Have 
students send in newspaper articles describ- 
ing their projects. Arrange exhibits of class 
work in a store window or at the school. 
Give talks before local clubs. Have the 
home economics department take charge 
of assembly period. 
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OHIO 


The Ohio Home Economics Association 
held its annual meeting in Columbus, May 
6. The program was devoted to the discus- 
sion of clothing. Lee Davis, of the F. & R. 
Lazarus Company, Columbus, talked on 
“Style and Style Creations,” and Edna Cal- 
lahan and Jeannette Butler of the Home 
Economics Extension Service of Ohio State 
University discussed the presentation of 
clothing in adult and junior extension work. 


At the business session the following 
officers were elected: Mrs. Blanche Bowers, 
Columbus, Ohio, President; Prudence 


Stevens, Ohio University, Vice-President; 
Clara Bancroft, Columbus, Secretary; 
Frances Gregory, Dayton, Treasurer. The 
following were named on the executive 
council: Marie Sayles, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Helen Sawyer,. Columbus; Alice 
Swisher, Miami; Enid Lunn, Columbus; 
Bertha Nixon, Kent Normal School; Laura 
Heston, Bowling Green Normal School. 
Marie Sayles was designated to represent 
Ohio on the council of the American Home 
Economics Association. Tentative plans for 
next year were announced with four meet- 
ings; October at Dayton; December at 
Columbus; March, placed to be announced; 
annual meeting, May at Columbus. 

The Ohio association has afiiliated with 
the American Association and now has 212 
members. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Drexel Institute. Dr. Kenneth G. 
Matheson assumed the duties of the presi- 
dency of Drexel Institute the first of May. 
Dr. Matheson comes from Georgia Institute 
of Technology where he has served success- 
fully as president for seventeen years and is 
a recognized leader in education. It is his 
desire to develop the Home Economics 
Department to its fullest. Plans 
already been completed for the extension of 
the Junior College work to a three year 
course which offers an opportunity for good 
foundation courses in food and clothing. 
The Senior College Course has been reor- 
ganized into a strong, well-balanced course. 
A number of students are now working 
for their degrees, and the indications are 
that there will be a larger enrollment in the 
fall of 1922. 


have 
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The Alumnae of the Institute gave a 
reception and banquet in honor of Dr. 
and Mrs. Matheson on May thirteenth 
in the Great Court. About two hundred 
alumnae attended. 


MINNESOTA 


Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, will 
offer a series of conferences during the sum- 
mer months for the benefit of those inter- 
ested in the work of administrators, super- 
visors, or instructors in trade, industrial 
and mechanic arts through day, part-time, 
classes. In addition, the 
for Vocational Education 
will carry on a series of conferences on 
foremanship training foreman con- 
ference training, and a special conference 


and evening 


Federal Board 
and 


on home economics training. 
UTAH 


The Utah Home Economics Association 
is actively coéperating with the National 
Association. Alice Kewley, president and 
state chairman for of Journal 
subscriptions, and Jessie Whitacre, state 
chairman for the American Home Economics 
Association Executive Secretary Fund, 
jointly sent a letter to each home economics 
worker in the state, with the following 
suggestions: That each home economics 
worker be a subscriber to the Journal. 
That each home economics worker be a 
member of both state and national 
associations. That each home economics 
worker contribute at least $1.00 to the 
Executive Secretary Fund. That the home 
economics staff in every educational institu- 
tion of the state make of the home economics 
classes, or already organized home economics 
club, an “interested organization” which 
shall contribute to the Executive Secretary 
Fund. Utah’s contribution to the Execu- 
tive Secretary Fund is now $165.25. The 
national chairman, Mary L. Matthews, when 
acknowledging the above sum said, “I 
certainly feel that Utah has done her part 
for this year. I hope you will express to 
the other women working with you my 
appreciation of their interest.”’ The at- 
home benefits of this work can be seen in 
the strengthened state association through 
its closer connection with the national 
organization. 


increase 


the 





WISCONSIN 


The Wisconsin Home Economics Asso- 
ciation has organized this year, with its 
officers and an executive council. This 
council has drafted a constitution which is 
to be presented at the fall meeting of the 
association, and it is hoped that affiliation 
with the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation can be perfected at that time. 

The home economics teachers in Wisconsin 
are showing their professional interest by 
the formation of local clubs to study teaching 
problems. Seven such clubs have already 
been formed. The membership of each one 
is made up of teachers within a radius of 
fifty miles or less, who can meet at some 
central town three or four times a year. 
The programs consist of talks by distin- 
guished guests, or of round table discus- 
sions on topics of professional interest. 
The organization is informal, and the atmos- 
phere is one of friendly codperation. These 
clubs are linked with the State organization 
through their chairmen who are ex-officio 
members of the state executive council. 

The Stout Institute. The practice classes 
in clothing have recently given a public 
performance in the auditorium in which 
each grade staged a playlet, song, or panto- 
mime to illustrate the semester’s projects. 
Copies of the songs and material used may 
be obtained in mimeographed form for 25 
cents. 

The seniors who are majoring in foods and 
nutrition have charge of a health class of 
undernourished children, reported by the 
school nurse. 

Last September, a cafeteria for students 
and faculty was opened in the household 
arts building. It has proved helpful in the 
development of the course in cafeteria 
management as a laboratory for large 
quantity cookery. Classes in foods and 
cookery have been serving luncheons and 
buffet suppers to groups of faculty members. 

With the exception of some of the science 
work, all courses are offered during the 
summer session, which will be only nine 
weeks this year. This is popular with 


teachers, who are thus enabled to use more 
of the vacation to advantage. 
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Milwaukee DownerCollege. Allistudents 
of the senior class, majoring in home 
economics, are required to give one demon- 
stration lecture on some phase of home 
economics. These lectures are planned for 
groups of housekeepers and are open to the 
public. Sixty housekeepers were present 
at the April demonstration. 

Susan F. West, Director of the Home 
Economics Department, has given a series 
of twenty evening lectures on nutrition and 
dietetics to a group of Milwaukee home 
economics teachers, taking up the newer 
phases of nutrition and its application to 
dietaries. 

Girl Scout Clubs in all parts of the city 
have strengthened the work of home 
economics teachers. Since thirteen out of 
forty-seven proficiency tests and special 
medals are given for homemaking arts, the 
Home Economics Department of Milwaukee- 
Downer College was appealed to for help, 
and Miss West has given a normal! course of 
four lessons to the Girl Scout leaders. 


NOTES 


Mrs. Hannah Cuthbertson, of the Applied 
Art Department of Stout Institute, will 
sail in July for China and the Orient. She 
will be employed for a year or more to 
assist Chinese designers in modifying their 
designs for American trade; also to act in 
the capacity of advisor to the American 
buyers. 


Daisy Alice Kugel, Directory of the School 
of Household Arts of Stout Institute, will 
spend the summer in Europe. She will 
visit schools in England, France, and 
Belgium. 


Government Needs Dietitians. There 
is urgent need at hospitals of the United 
States Public Health Service for dietitians 
in connection with the rehabilitation of 
disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines. 
Applicants are not required to report for a 
written examination, but are rated upon the 
subjects of education, training, and experi- 
ence. Full information may be secured 
from the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 











